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THE LIBRARY PROFESSOR AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH’ 


By Professor CARTER ALEXANDER 
LIBRARY PROFESSOR, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


{ue pioneer library professorship and 
the library consultantship antedating it by 
a semester, established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1932, grew out of 
a conviction of Dean William F. Russell. 
This conviction, first set forth in his annual 
report for 1928, was that the great increase 
in advanced students at the college, coupled 
with a demand for the old-time quality of 
instruction, but at a reduced cost per stu- 
dent, had created a serious dilemma. The 
only way out, in his judgment, was through 
a greater and wiser use of libraries and 
more independent reading by students, or, 
labeled it, ‘‘quantity contact with 
.’ To continue in his words: 


as he 


print 


A plan must be developed whereby the classes 
and the library can work closely together; where 
the teaching process can be started and finished by 
the instructor and the learning process carried on 
effectively in the library; where books, pamphlets 
and periodicals are easily accessible and conveni- 
ent, where and when they are needed without waste 
of time or effort; where suggestions and advice 
can be given in the library as well as in the office 
of the professor. ... 

There must be bibliographic service of a high 
order... . The desperate need for this service is 


1Read in part ‘before Section Q, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Bos- 
ton, December 29, 1933. 


revealed by the many Doctors’ dissertations that 
are little more than bibliographical tasks. 


In furtherance of his idea, the dean took 
up with the speaker the possibility of a 
library professorship, but the latter could 
not then see the possibility of his doing 
much in that line save with students of 
educational administration, his specialty 
He thought the idea could 
be carried out successfully if some five or 


for many years. 


six teaching professors in various fields 
were gradually attached to the library, but 
that little could be done by any one pro- 
fessor attempting to cover all phases of 
education. He offered to do the pioneering 
in his specialty of administration and train 
others who would later start to develop 
similarly additional fields like the eurricu- 
lum and methods of instruction. Lack of 
funds, however, prevented the installation 
of a program that would in time have so 
large an instructional force attached to the 
library until there was instituted a large- 
scale reorganization of instruction. This 


last involved an energetic attempt to break 
through departmental lines, to reduce the 
number of courses, to cut down duplica- 
tions and to lower the cost of instruction 
while trying to secure better quality. 


The 
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end was that the speaker was assigned to 
the library in the fall of 1932 as a teaching 
professor with a specialty in educational 
administration at all levels, to do what he 


could for other students as well. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY 


PROFESSORSHIP 


As the incumbent sees it, his chief objec- 
tive is an instructional or training one for 
students of education, particularly those 
engaged in research. The basic idea is that 
securing the best results in training stu- 
dents to do educational research requires 
an approach on instruction by a specialist 
from the library end as well as from the 
classroom with its regular instructors in 
the various departmental fields or grouped 
divisions. The professor is a member of 
the general instructional staff assigned to 
the library end, reporting only to the dean 
and director of of education. 
Without specific training in librarianship, 
he has no more responsibility for the poli- 
cies or administration of the library than 
His 
function is solely to improve instruction 
involving the use of library materials and 
to facilitate educational research through 
this better use of such materials. His job 
is to bring students engaged in educational 
work or preparing to engage in it to have 
a better understanding of the most profit- 
able ways of doing the library work needed 
in their researches. His particular concern 
is to eliminate the great wastes of time and 
energy heretofore involved in locating and 
using library materials so that the student 
may have more time for thinking about the 
materials, interpreting their contents and 
putting these to real use. The wastes of 
concern to the library professor, be it noted, 
are due to the student’s lack of library 
knowledge or of profitable library experi- 
ence, not to any original deficiency in li- 
brary provisions or management. 


the school 


any other professor in the college. 
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THe RESEARCH INDEX 


The first job tackled by the library pr: 
fessor was that of cutting down the tre- 
mendous amount of time heretofore con- 
sumed by students in trying to find oni 
what researches had been published on a 
particular phase of education. Doctora! 
candidates in education need to find this 
out whenever they start to discover a pos- 
sible dissertation problem, to isolate one 
within a given area, to make fruitful inter- 
pretations or to avoid duplicating previous 
studies. I‘ar more would be achieved in 
educational research if researchers could 
quickly find out what had been done. The 
could then put much more of their energy 
into planning and accomplishing advances. 
To cut down searching time, the best pos- 
sible start was clearly the setting up of a 
research card index. 

From the speaker’s experience with sue- 
cessive editions of his Educational Researeh 
pamphlet, it seemed that the index might 
well be along the lines of the notes there 
given for research on any educational 
topic. After various experiments, the 
plans were perfected until the index now 
has over six thousand ecards and saves the 
faculty and students engaged in research 
at our institution tremendous amounts of 
time formerly spent in laboriously finding 
out where to look and in ascertaining what 
had been done or published. For instance, 
at any one time, there are hundreds of dis- 
sertations under way by students in resi- 
dence or by former students. Keeping 
clear of duplicating some of these is always 
so difficult that the library professor is pur- 
posely attached to the Committee on 
Higher Degrees that he may early know 
about all dissertations under way. Keep- 
ing up this index requires about a third of 
his time and about two thirds of his secre- 
tary’s time. He will be glad to write de- 
tails of this index to any faculty member 
of another institution desiring to set up an 
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ndex there. At this time a concrete exam- 
ple will indicate its nature. 

Suppose a student in secondary educa- 
tion is interested in finding a good research 
problem about junior high schools or in 
prosecuting one already selected in this 
field. Under that head, the research index 

| give him within two minutes references 
with page numbers or data for easy com- 
munication with others working in the 
same field, on such things as the following: 
A short and well-selected bibliography ; the 
fullest bibliography or several bibliogra- 
phies that come down to date without 
overlapping; separate bibliographies on 
important phases like Articulation, Costs, 
Curriculum and Methods of Teaching; 
notes on bringing these bibliographies up 
to date; names and brief notes on impor- 
tant periodicals and associations; notes on 
researches and how to trace them for those 
completed or under way; lists of needed 
researches; brief theoretical treatments; 
history of the field; an article or two on 
present status and one or two on trends. 
All these will give references bearing di- 
rectly on junior high schools. If the prob- 
lem is already a narrow one, for instance, 
concerned with homogeneous grouping in 
junior high schools, the index will enable 
him to locate promptly whatever it has 
bearing on the problem. 


INSTRUCTION BY THE LIBRARY 
PROFESSOR 


Determining the lines, the nature and 
the amounts of instruction to be offered by 
the library professor, constituted a series 
of baffling problems. In his judgment, lit- 
tle need existed for him to give a brief 
formal treatment of the mechanics of run- 
ning down library materials and making 
formal bibliographies. To begin with, the 
library consultant held public conferences 
for this purpose at the beginning of each 
semester and was available for advice at all 
times to students, the various library staff 
members were similarly available in their 
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specialties, and the librarian has always 
been very alert to issue brief mimeographed 
or printed helps on the use and possibilities 
of the library. 
treatment, it would have to be given to sev- 
eral hundred candidates a year, and only 
the most formal and emptiest of library 


Should he attempt such a 


exercises could be given to any such num- 
ber at one time. Only one card catalog, 
or only one of each of the important re- 
search index tools is to be expected in the 
best of educational libraries. To turn 
scores of students loose at one time on these 
searee tools would 
could only result in a scandalous waste of 
the student’s time and in wearing out the 
library tools to no significant end. More- 


over, we have too many books on eduea- 


be preposterous. It 


tional research with chapters on library 
and bibliographie work, to say nothing of 
excellent separate books on thesis writing, 
to warrant such a treatment. The student 
needing only this might better go directly 
to these books and read up quickly for him- 
self. What the research student really 
needed, in the library professor’s judg- 
ment, was training in library methods aris- 
ing from the needs of actual practise with 
some research the student had a 
strong motive for mastering them. This 
motive seemed likeliest to spring from the 
student’s need in connection with some re- 
Such would be his 


where 


search of his very own. 
dissertation or some similar research, or 
working out a guide to the professional lit- 
erature in some phase of his major field. It 
would hardly arise with sufficient foree un- 
less it were a voluntary matter with him. 
Moreover, putting the instruction on a 
purely voluntary basis would cut down the 
number of students to be handled by the 
library professor. Since the library work 
on separate researches would be largely in- 
dividual if the best results were to be 
secured, it could not well be handled by 
assistants and the library professor’s ca- 
pacity would be limited. 











ie 
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Such considerations produced the decision 
to try out three lines of instruction during 
the initial year. The first was a purely 
voluntary evening short course of about 
two hours a week for five weeks, repeated 
every semester, open only to doctoral can- 
didates. These are told plainly that it will 
be of maximum service to them only when 
they have fairly well determined on their 
dissertation problems with their sponsors. 
The second was an individual instruction 
course limited to ten students, each of 
whom would be working on locating and 
listing the essential sources for some field 
of at least departmental width, a guide to 
the literature of Negro education, for in- 
stance. The third was individual consulta- 
tion service for doctoral candidates on their 
dissertations, when sent to the library pro- 
fessor by their sponsoring protessors. 
Throughout, the idea was that the library 
professor should stimulate a student to be 
resourceful in looking up things for him- 
self, and with timely suggestions and just 
the right amounts of information at psycho- 
logical moments train him in such resouree- 
fulness. The library professor had no in- 
tention of serving him as would a reference 
librarian. 

Voluntary Course for Doctoral Candi- 
dates: This has now run for three semesters 
with very favorable reactions from students 
and faculty members. It covers when to do 
library research, setting up a problem for 
profitable library work on it, scouting and 
exhaustive library searching, organizing a 
bibliography and a working index for ae- 
cumulating library materials, the different 
kinds of reading needed in research, note- 
taking and filing. Following each evening 
is an exercise which the student can do or 
not as he pleases. If he does it, he receives 
a written criticism of it and consultations 
as advisable. Every exercise is wholly on 
the student’s own dissertation with the ex- 
ception of the skimming one, which is 
largely on his major field. The attendance 
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was around thirty-five each semester of 
last year and has run from sixty to eighty 
this semester. A considerable number of 
students do the outline of a dissertation 
exercise, but drop out on the other exer- 
cises. The comparatively few doing all the 
exercises are enthusiastic about the advance 
on their dissertations for the time put in 
on the course. The chief reason more stu- 
dents do not do the exercises seems to be 
that many of them are eager to get help 
from the lectures before they have settled 
upon definite problems. Possibly letting a 
student hand in the exercises without going 
to the lectures the next semester would 
help them here. This plan worked well 
with two students last year. 

Individual Instruction Course: The ob- 
jective of this came from Dean Russell’s 
emphasis on the need for better biblio- 
graphie work in education. The plan for 
attaining this objective came from the 
library professor’s experience in issuing 
the different editions of his Educational 
Research pamphlet as a guide to the litera- 
ture of educational administration. This 
course was to result in guides to the litera- 
ture of special fields in education where 
such guides are needed by research work- 
ers. There is, for example, no need of 
preparing such a guide in educational 
psychology because of C. M. Louttit’s 
‘*Handbook of Psychological Literature.’ 
The professor told the departmental heads 
that he would undertake a guide in any 
field if the right kind of student were sent 
him, but he preferred to wait a year or 
more if necessary to secure the right qual- 
ity of student. Guides to the literature of 
Negro education® and of teacher training* 


2Principia Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 273 
pp., 1932. 

3P, A. W. Cook, ‘‘A Guide to the Literature on 
Negro Edueation,’’ Teachers College Record, 34: 
671-77, May, 1933. 

4 John Herrold Lancaster, ‘‘ A Guide to the Lit- 
erature on Education of Teachers,’’ Educational 
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were thus completed and published last 
May. Another guide on the curriculum is 
in press with the Teachers College Record. 
A fourth on Catholic education was largely 
done, and considerable progress was made 
on guides for rural education, music edu- 
eation and commercial education. This 
year some nine students are working in the 
course on very diverse guides, one being on 
prison education. The library professor 
cives each student mimeographed directions 
for dealing with the problems involved in 
vetting up a guide, cites him the guides al- 
ready completed, and then works with him 
individually from fifteen minutes to an 
hour aS necessary, once a week or once in 
two weeks. The work is not regarded as 
completed until the student turns in copy 
for a guide, practically ready to be sent in 
to the printer. 

Consultation This service on 
sources of data and how to locate library 
materials on troublesome points is open to 
any doctoral candidate who brings a re- 
quest to this effect from his sponsor or 
adviser. The object of this restriction is to 
prevent any possible interference with the 
sponsor’s planning for the student and to 
save for deserving students, when they 
really need help, the time and energy that 
might easily be frittered away on students 
who were talking about dissertations in- 
stead of actually at work on them. Last 
year, in addition to many incidental cases, 
some twenty-six doctoral candidates filed 
such requests for regular consultation ser- 
vice. When a student comes for such a 
consultation, the library professor as 
quickly as possible finds out what the diffi- 
culties are and makes suggestions for 
sources, reading, and the like. He makes 
no effort to teach a student in that brief 
time what the student could expect to get 
from the short-course or the individual- 
instruction course. He gives the student 


Service: 





Administration and Supervision, 19: 363-72, May, 
1933. 
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free use of the research index and other 
aids, but he makes no attempt to develop 
the student’s library research muscles by 


taking all the exercise himself. Consulta- 
tions range from ten minutes to two hours, 
sometimes being continued at luncheon if 
the problem and the ability of the student 
warrant. 

Course in Library Sources and Methods: 
From the start, the library professor has 
had to face a problem that has not so far 
been satisfactorily solved. This grows out 
of the fact that our students in general, 
and our doctoral candidates in particular, 
often lack knowledge of library resources 
and special techniques for using these re- 
sources, essential for successful prosecution 
of their researches. There 
that this condition exists, but no agreement 
as to how the lack is to be supplied. 

The librarian and her assistants have of 
course realized this condition for years and 
have been working on it that long. They 
have been issuing extremely useful guides 
to different kinds of library materials.° 
The library consultant, a very successful 
former school librarian, has been holding a 
few conferences at the beginning of each 
semester on our library arrangement, the 
use of the card catalog, the possibilities of 
various kinds of reference books and in- 


is agreement 


5 Clara Esther Derring, ‘‘ Lists and Abstracts of 
Masters’ Theses and Doctors’ Dissertations in 
Edueation,’’ Teachers College Record, 34: 490- 
502, March, 1933; Eleanor M. Witmer, ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Research. A Bibliography on Sources Use- 
ful in Determining Research Completed and under 
Way,’’ Teachers College Record, 33: 335-40, Jan- 
uary, 1932; Eleanor M. Witmer and Ethel M. 
Feagley, ‘‘A Beginner’s Guide to Bibliography 
with Examples Drawn from the Field of Educa- 
tion.’’ Experimental edition, mimeographed. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
16 pp., 1933; Eleanor M. Witmer and Margaret C. 
Miller, ‘‘Guides to Educational Literature in Peri- 
odicals, Indexes, Abstracts, Bibliographies,’’ 
Teachers College Record, 33: 719-30, May, 1932; 
“*U. 8. Office of Education Serial Publications—A 
Check List with Descriptive Notes,’’ Teachers 
College Record, 34: 302-11, January, 1933. 
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These conferences are 
and the attendance 
averages one hundred. She has also given 


and the like. 
extremely 


dexes, 


helpful 


instruction on the use of the library to 
small groups in various departments, usu- 
ally one period each. She is specializing in 
materials for enriched teaching in high 
school and in showing prospective high- 
school teachers how to use the library tools 
and resources they will have available for 
With these students she has 
Excellent results 
are reported by the students thus reached, 


their teaching. 


all the contacts desired. 


but only a small percentage of the whole 
student body, particularly of the doctoral 
reached. Both 
naturally 


candidates, has been so 


vuides and conferences are 
largely from a library standpoint, whereas 
addition to 


know what a given library tool is good for 


a research student needs in 
in various kinds of research and when and 
The library professor some 
years ago, while in the department of edu- 
cational used to 


how to use it. 
administration, appear 
three periods in a combination instrument- 
of-research course in which he tried to give 
something of what was needed for advanced 
students. The numbers of students, around 
175 at that time, made this work so formal 
that it was discontinued. 

As a way out of this difficulty, the li- 
brary professor decided to offer a course 
repeated every semester on ‘‘ How to Locate 
{ducational Information and Data.’’ The 
two hours of class meeting each week cover 
instruction on the existence and use of the 
usual library sources and tools, the infor- 
mation being purposely organized so as not 
merely to duplicate what the student can 
easily read. Moreover, this information is 
centered around typical researeh difficul- 
ties with library materials and these same 
difficulties are used to organize the prob- 
lems in the exercises which the students 
must do outside of class. Each student 
may adapt the exercises to his particular 
field or to a special problem if he has one. 
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The students in this course, in the two 
times that it has been so far offered, seem 
to be much pleased with the work and al.- 
most universally regret they did not have 
it at the start of their graduate work. But 
it has had only ten students each time so 
far. A good many others desired to take 
it, but as it has not been granted credit for 
a half-instrument of research, they felt 
they did not have the time for it. Such 
credit has so far been refused it by the 
committee on higher degrees as a whole on 
two grounds: Chiefly that it does not cover 
a wide enough range in methods of re- 
search, and secondly that it should be re- 
quired of all doctoral candidates after 
being stripped to a minimum. The library 
professor has not been eager to undertake 
this latter assignment, because with several] 
hundred students in the course of a year 
required to reach a given state of library 
knowledge, only the most formal and emp- 
tiest of work could be secured, unless many 
thousands of dollars were spent for addi- 
tional library tools and indexes, and the 
library professor worked something like 3 
NRA hours for the total per week. To give 
any individual attention worthy of the 
name to doctoral candidates, the professor 
would have to look over the papers himself 
—no assistant could possibly be of much 
service on this. If such information is de- 
sired of all students, the library professor’s 
idea would be that it should be secured by 
issuing a list of readings and suggestions 
for covering them and holding a uniform 
examination on them several times a year. 
A student would have to keep taking the 
examination until he passed it and was 
eertified as having the minimum knowledge. 
This would be very formal inevitably.® 


6For a detailed treatment of this minimum 
knowledge and the best ways to secure it, see the 
chapter on ‘‘Library Methods in Educational Re- 
search,’’ by Carter Alexander, Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1934. American 
Educational Research 
D,, 0. 


Association, Washington, 
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Such was the situation at the time of 
reading this paper. Since then, however, 
»strument-of-research credit to the amount 
f one half instrument has been allowed in 
‘wo courses taken with extra work. This 


xtra work consists of demonstrating by a 
locument that the student can focus all his 
library knowledge effectively upon some 


specific problem. The granting of credit 
‘ame as a result of a recommendation from 
e Student Couneil, several of whose mem- 
rs had had some of the library work and 


nsultations. 


INTERSESSION LIBRARY WoRK 


As part of the policy of individual atten- 

n to research students, Director Paul R. 
Mort last summer inaugurated a new type 
intersession after the summer session. 

In this a student who had some definite 
project, approved by some faculty member, 
uld work independently, file a report 
nd, if the work was acceptable, receive 
rom two to four semester hours of credit, 
epending upon the time spent and the 
imount of work done. A few of the fac- 
ty involved were around occasionally, 
though they were not in residence, but 
‘lis was wholly accidental. The library 
professor, however, was on duty five days 
each week as in the summer session, avail- 
ble for guidance and consultation, and he 
id administrative charge of all interses- 
sion students. It was impossible to get the 
nore than sixty students enrolled, together 
it any one time or in any sort of class. 
Moreover, this would not have been advis- 
able from the widely different nature of 
‘heir problems, directed by so many differ- 
‘nt faculty members, and from their vary- 
ing stages of advancement. The projects 
‘or independent study ranged all the way 
from discovering and selecting certain 
modern alphabets and making them avail- 
for classroom instruction charts, 
through developing courses of study for 
various grades on various bases, to working 
up the literature of particular fields where 


able 
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orientation or special knowledge was de- 
sired, or to the isolation of problems for 
doctoral dissertations. 

The greatest assistance to intersession 
students by the library professor was of 
eourse on problems involving some admin- 
istrative slants. However, by the use of 
the research index, and hints and sugges- 
tions on clues to students, he evidently gave 
them enough help for many non-adminis- 
tration students to send him most sincere 
expressions of thanks. Each week he re- 
quired of each student a short 
report of progress which had in it four 
items of a mechanical or 
and one requiring a statement of advance 
in thought, the acquisition of new ideas, 
and the like, with some concrete supporting 


written 


routine nature, 


evidence. The library professor’s part was 
confined to helping the student on the li- 
brary phases of his work. The mark for 
his work was given him by the professor 
under whom he outlined the project and to 
whom he submitted his final report. 

The isolation of dissertation 
problems was an experiment 
with two intersession students in 
tional administration. One was interested 
in personal relations of school executives 
and the other in business management of 
schools, especially purchasing. By assign- 
ing them readings, holding individual con- 
ferences and requiring written reports and 
bibliographies of available materials with 
an outline which they were forced to revise 
several times until it was satisfactory, the 
library professor brought these men in two 
or three weeks to a state of advancement on 
their problems often not reached by stu- 
dents in their department after several 
months in the regular session. In fact, 
they were both given the mark of ‘‘A’’ by 
the administration professor who sent 
them into the work and passed upon the 
results. The amount of time given these 
men by the library professor was altogether 
not over five hours each. In this connection 
nearly half the students of the intersession 


specific 
conducted 
educa- 








a 
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received a grade of ‘‘A minus’’ or better 
from the faculty members passing on the 
papers turned in. 

The faculty consider this kind of inter- 
session work very satisfactory for able stu- 

Many of the 
opportunity to 
without 


others. 
the 
themselves 


dents, but not for 


students appreciate 
work intensively by 
interruption. It is planned to extend the 
intersession provisions the coming summer, 
when the library professor will offer his 
‘‘How to Locate Educational Materials and 
Data’’ 
tion of dissertation problems. Any gradu- 
ate student the The 


latter will be open only to students sent to 


course, and a new one on the isola- 


may enter former. 
it for this purpose by faculty members, 
and each student so sent must bring from 
a sponsoring faculty member a statement 
to the effect that the member regards him 
as of such quality that the member would 
be willing to sponsor a doctoral dissertation 
by him. The opportunities for students 
who desire to work on individual projects 
will be the same as for this year’s inter- 
session. 
SERVICE FOR F'tELD WORKERS 

The newest research service undertaken 
by the library professor is an experimental 
offer in the Teachers College Record for 
November, 1933, to any alumnus not tak- 
ing work at the college and who is an ad- 
ministrator in actual service and a sub- 
seriber to the Record. The offer is to cite 
bibliographies and elues for library mate- 
rials and data on one problem or topic. 
The idea is to aid eligible school adminis- 
the field in research on their 
The blank distinetly 


trators in 
practical problems. 
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states that it is not a reference service, that 
no attempt will be made to answer ques- 
tions that can be answered by the usual 
reference department of a library, or to 
compile or copy bibliographies, and that 
the correspondence must be reduced to the 
barest of mechanical features. But every 
effort will be made to give each eligible in- 
quirer on his one question something like 
the service he would receive on clues and 
sourees if he made a brief call at the li- 
brary professor’s office. If the number of 
replies is not too great, a second blank wil! 
be printed in February. 


CONCLUSION 


Such are the chief activities of 
seems to be the first teaching professorship 
attached to the library of an institution for 
training in educational research. They 
have been given in detail because they may 
be helpful to other institutions in establish- 
ing such professorships or in assigning 
professors for part time in connection with 
instruction from the library end. It is al- 
together too early to estimate precisely the 
results of this pioneer professorship or to 
predict its exact future developments. 
Two things about it, however, seem clear. 
It has so far operated on the principle laid 
down by Thorndike many years ago: If 
you want to know whether a person has a 
given ability, see if he can use it. Also, the 
students who do the exercises so far devel- 
oped bid fair to be resourceful and effec- 
tive on the library phases of educational 
research, no matter where they may have 
to work, long after they have left the li- 
brary professor. 


what 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL CLASSES 


By ALFRED M. BROOKS 


FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


For ten years I have been a deeply inter- 
ested onlooker at and, to some extent, a 
participant in the honors experiment at 








Swarthmore. I am one of the many who 
believe that the experimental stage is past, 
and that the result is a better way of teach- 
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ing than has been followed in American 
colleges heretofore. Better, I mean, for 
those students who are really interested in 
the things of the mind. This is far from 
saying that all the best brains find their 
way into honors work. One often wishes 
that an exchange of brains between regular 
classes and honors seminars could be ef- 
fected. But college faculties, like other 
expert bodies, have a wholesome prejudice, 
or is it unwholesome, against swapping 
horses in mid-stream. It remains for the 
same wise head and keen minds that have 
made such a success of the honors experi- 
ment to discover, through further experi- 
menting, a better way of teaching the 
ereater number, those not reading for 
honors, but pursuing the regular course, 
| would humbly suggest such an experi- 
ment be made by substituting small classes 
for large. There is a strong chance that 
this would prove that the aristocracy of 
intellect is not in the honors groups alone, 
as is too often assumed. Rather, that it 
does not always make itself known, or get 
discovered soon enough in the large first 
and second year classes. At all events it 
does seem that under the present system of 
‘‘hand-picked’’ students, meaning careful 
selection of tens from hundreds of ecol- 
lege applicants, by laborious investiga- 
tests and ‘‘personal interviews’’ 
there should be more ‘‘honors material’’ 
than now comes to light by the spring of 
the sophomore year; as well as a higher 
average of really good. Of course, the 
objection to the small class is its high cost 
to the college. One answer to this is ‘‘cut 
the whole enrolment of the college in two. 
Spend as much money on one student as 
now on two.’’ Halving may not be the 
right fraction, but it need not take much 
arithmetic on the part of those who know 
what the funds are, and the expenses they 
must meet, to find out how many students, 
on a small-elass basis, could be provided 
for. To do this would call for courage and 


tions, 
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wise p2rsistence. But these qualities have 
never been lacking in the persons who con- 
ceived and earried through the honors sys- 
tem, as it now exists. Wherein is this at 
variance with the essential conception of 
the advantages of reading for honors? To 
those who believe in quantity rather than 
quality the suggestion, it is no more, will 
be anathema. But to all such the honors 
plan has always been anathema, and so re- 
mains. 

I implied at the outset that my partici- 
pation in the honors experiment at Swarth- 
more has been small. I profess a subject— 
fine arts—which, like Latin and Greek, does 
not attract students in considerable num- 
bers, and is not regarded as ‘‘practical’’ 
in the way that modern languages, history, 
the social sciences and economics are re- 
garded. But while my seminars are small 
it is but fair to say of the students who 
have elected them through years that they 
have been, with few exceptions, among the 
best, Judged by the results of their exami- 
nations. I say this because at least one 
first-rate book has been written on the sub- 
ject of reading for honors by a colleague 
and not a few distinguished pronounce- 
ments have been made from time to time, 
preeminently those of the prime mover in 
the matter, the president of Swarthmore 
College. I do not wish to make my own 
part appear other than it has been. 

I hesitate to say that I have read all the 
official utterances, but I have read a great 
many of them and listened to numerous 
speeches on this subject both at Swarth- 
more and elsewhere. Further, I have 
heard much informal discussion of the 
matter on the part of teachers and stu- 
dents, honor students and others, whose 
opinions run the gamut between regard- 
ing the method as the millennium of edu- 
cation or an unpatriotic, harmful, snob- 
bish aping of procedures long in vogue at 
Oxford. The latter seems to me idiotic, 
the former over-enthusiastic. But com- 
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pared with much earlier college educa- 


tion when the B.A. degree meant little 
more than the grand total of passing 


grades gathered here and there much as a 
rat gathers turnips, no enthusiasm can, 
in my opinion, be really too great. 

That ‘‘there is no single, no royal road 
to knowledge, education, or culture,’’ that 
‘‘there is no single best way to teach at 

is as much the truth as it is 
The preceptorial and tutorial 
systems at Princeton and Harvard, and 
the honors work at Harvard and Swarth- 
more, ‘‘all are efforts |I quote Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner] to establish close, informal 


any stage,’’ 


a truism. 


contacts between members of the student 
body and the instructional staff.’’ 

This is faithfully descriptive of the 
methods named, but not of them only. 
Such contacts have always been possible, 
and frequently made, in small classes, 
wherever and whenever such classes have 
been allowed, despite the fact that the per 
capita cost has been a serious, perennial 
concern to academic heads and all others 
the onerous burden of aca- 
demic financing rests. One of the many 
good things not generally recognized that 
have come of honors work is, negatively 
speaking, the exorcism of the bogey of high 


upon whom 


cost for small classes because, positively 
speaking, honors work means small classes 
on account of their recognized superior 
value to the student. They mean, auto- 
matically, the high price which must al- 
ways be paid what is excellent as 
against the less that buys mediocrity, the 
certain subversion of all education. A ecol- 
lege should be as proud of its small classes 
in course, as of its equally small honors 


for 


seminars, provided the teaching be first 
rate and the students not ‘‘snap-hunters.’’ 
But such hunting is not usually pursued 
where students foregather in small num- 
bers. It is preeminently a sport for 


crowds. This in large part explains the 


relatively high marks of the small class 
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student. Small classes would separate i). 
sheep and the goats well before the en 
of the freshman year. The kind of train- 
ing which the students who were then ad- 
mitted to the sophomore class could be 
given by the end of the sophomore year 
would provide such ‘“‘honors material’’ as 
now is rare, to say nothing of raising the 
work done in course to a quality equall) 
rare at present. The combined results 
would be a through and through honors 
college and not, fine as this is, a college 
with honors in it. 

The comparatively recent introduction 
of what are known as comprehensive ex- 
aminations is, in a way, another of the 
good results which has come of honors 
Comprehensives are in no far-fetched sense 
the analogue of honors examinations. I'e\ 
things are more difficult than to write or 
give either of these examinations well be- 
cause they must be such as will elicit fro: 
the student the kind of answer that wil! 
prove his mastery of his subject, be he in 
honors or in course; establish his capacits 
to think, quite apart from displaying his 
store of facts, for the one has to do wit! 
his memory and the other with his mini. 
This is ‘‘the noble, vulgar speech,’’ no 
philosophical. It is herein that a good 
memory, devoutly to be worked as well as 
wished for, often plays tricks with student 
and instructor. If a student knows that 
he has a good memory he will be prone to 
put too much trust in cramming, the cause 
of many a specious, educational miracle. 
especially when examination questions are 
not so skilfully constructed, written or 
oral, as to preclude these miracles. I be- 
lieve that cramming, which is closely akin 
to reviewing and is ‘‘intensive reviewing,’ 
should be discouraged to the utmost. In 
this I realize that I am in the great minor- 
ity. 

Again, it is due to a good memory that 
many a student in the popular subjects. 
and large classes, gets high grades and, 80, 
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the hearty backing of his instructors for 
entering honors work. Herein lies no small 
part of that depressing slump which comes 
not infrequently after such students have 
heen for a while in their honors seminars. 
The small seminar at an unfortunate time 
shows up the relative strength of his 
memory and his mind, the very thing which 
the small class would have done in season 
to prevent a regrettable mistake for all 
oncerned which means the student himself, 
his co-students in the seminar and his in- 
This is the natural concomitant 
the large class. It can not be counted 
ie fault of student or teacher. In the 
small elass those close, informal contacts 
already spoken of simply can not be 
avoided. The instructor reads every paper 
and can have repeated discussion with his 
Further, and most important, 
students who hesitate for many good 
reasons to ask questions in a large class 
will do so freely in a small one. The in- 
struetor who presides over a large and 
enthusiastic, or a large and bored class; 
‘‘readers’’ and can ‘‘get 
round’’ at best but once a month will not 
in the nature of things know much about 
his students individually. I have some- 
times wondered what a statistical mind 
would discover if it were to set itself to 
tabulating the results achieved by honors 
drawn from large and small 
classes, respectively. It is fair to assume 
that it would prove no more than the usual 
array of statistics proves. But it is unfair 
to assume that it would throw no light on 
the reasons for the barely ‘‘get-by’’-with- 
honors students, and those who after slow- 
ing down their seminars through one or 
two years return, or are returned to course. 
Worse yet, those who should be returned 
and are not. But no system is to be blamed 
for not working perfectly. It is proof that 
we think a system is working well, or very 
well, when we feel convinced that by tak- 
ing thought it can be made to work ex- 


structors. 


+} 


students. 


who has his 


students 
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tremely well. This is what I believe about 
the honors system. 
but ‘‘first-raters”’ 
important unsolved problem at present. 

I shall close with some extensive quota- 
tions which seem to me to depict well-nigh 
ideal examinations, not only of the honors 
but of the comprehensive type, ideally con- 
ducted and ideally taken. They are from 
a great book on education, school as well as 
eollege, which lays no claim to being such 
and is as generally unknown as it is gen- 
erally admired by those who do know it- 
Louis Henri Sullivan’s ‘‘ Autobiography 
of an Idea,’’ published a dozen years ago 
by the American Institute of Architects. 
The first fact to be noted about Sullivan is 
that while still a boy he had the supreme 
good fortune to come into the hands of a 
teacher who taught him the primal fact of 
all edueation—how to teach himself, which 
by the time he was of college age, and had 
to gather together and 
French, mathematics, drawing and history 
to pass the written and oral examinations 
for admission to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
meant the ability to ‘‘listen with the whole 
mind, not part of it: with the whole heart, 
not part of it: to reflect, to discriminate: 
to observe.’’ His own words shall paint 
the useful, at-present applicable and bril- 
liant picture. 


How to keep out all 


is, as I see it, the most 


systemize his 


Several days before the examinations . . . Louis 
stopped all work, relaxed completely, and in a 
state of confidence amused himself with the sights 
and sounds of Paris, and enjoyed a few long 
sleeps. ... 

The examinations were to be, severally, writ- 
ten, drawn, and oral. ... The real test for him 
would lie in the oral examinations (his drawing 
and his writing he seems not to have questioned 
at all) which little amphi- 
theaters, a professor presiding (outside examiners) 
and all aspirants free to come and go, as they 
did in steady stream. ... The candidate under 
fire thus was by no means lonely; indeed, he deeply 
wished to be alone with his inquisitor. .. . 

Came Louis’s turn for mathematics. For audi- 
ence he had some twenty strange faces, all rather 


were conducted in 
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scared. The examining professor, elderly and of 
quiet poise, received him most courteously, assur- 
ing him ‘‘that he need not feel in the least em- 
barrassed, that the inquisition would proceed at a 
moderate pace, and that Louis was free to solve 
any problem in any way he liked, the objective 
being to discover the extent of his understanding, 
not his memory. [The italics are mine.] Then 
the examining professor settled to the work. For 
over an hour—Lord knows how long it was—he 
put Louis through a steady gruelling—always 
kindly, however—such as Louis had never known, 
never dreamed of, never believed could be SO. . « « 
Of a sudden he came into his stride, which he 
held to the end. For after a heart breaking 
crisis, he suddenly found himself actually thinking 


ccordingly, lost all 


in terms of mathematics, and, 
fear, relaxed and let his mind go free. From 
beginning to end he did not make a fluke. At 
the close the examining professor, who had _ be- 
come quite interested when he found he could 
nerease the difficulties, pressed Louis’s hand and 
said: ‘‘I felicitate you, Monsieur Sullivan, you 
have the mathematical imagination which is quite 
rare. I wish you well.’’ 

Now came the questioning in history, and Louis 
was equally startled at the method. He was well 
prepared according to the books, which he had 
visualized into a moving picture, but he was not 
prepared for the shock. ... Louis felt the earth 
leave him, as the first question came: ‘‘ Monsieur, 
will you be kind enough to tell me the story of 
the Hebrew People?’’ Then the earth came back, 
but the question remained immense. . . . So Louis 
began with the desert tribes, the sojourn in Egypt, 
the wandering in the desert, carrying the story 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
captivity. He also sketched the patriarchal age, 
the prophets in captivity, the final triumph of 
ritual over inspiration, and righteousness. The 
charm of this examination lay in the fact that 
Louis was encouraged by the examining professor 
to give a pictorial and rather dramatic recital, and 
the professor’s frequent questioning what Louis 
had said and as to why he thought thus and so. 
He, for instance, asked Louis what had impressed 
him most vividly in the history of the Jews, and 
Louis said: ‘‘ The emergence and vivid personality 
of Jehovah, their God.’’ 

The next question now followed: ‘‘I would like 
an account of the ten emperors of Rome.’’ An- 
other half hour of talk as Louis covered the 
ground, from the bookish point of view, and made 
a few remarks on his own account, which led the 
professor to say: ‘‘You do not seem to be in 
sympathy with Roman civilization.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
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Louis: ‘‘I feel out of touch with a civilization 
whose glory was based on force.’’ 

Then came the third question: ‘‘ Monsieur, I see 
you have a certain faculty, a bit crude as yet, of 
making word pictures, of discerning sgmething 
real beneath the glamour of the surface, which js 
the particular business of the historian to un- 
cover. Now, therefore, as this is to be the last 
question, do your best and give me an intimate 
account of the times of Francis First.’’ Louis 
did this with joy. On account of Leonardo’s part 
in it, he had studied the period with special care 
and devotion. He had seemed to live in the time 
and with its people, its manners, its customs, its 
thoughts, it stood forth for him as a very present 
picture of the past. 

At the close, the examining professor smiled. 
He said: ‘‘The object of these examinations is 
not to ascertain an array of facts devoid of shap- 
ing context, but to discern the degree of intelli- 
gence possessed by the candidate; to ascertain his 
capacity for interpretation, and if he possesses, to 
any perceptible degree the faculty of constructive 
imagination—without which pursuit of history is 


merely so much wasted time.’’ 


In all that I have actually known, heard 
and read of the honors system, and in less 
degree of the idea of comprehensive ex- 
aminations; of regular college courses, and 
honors as meant for the abler student; of 
advice, and prescription for how to study 
and instruct in honors work; and of the 
ends to be aimed at, I have not met, all 
told, an approximation to Sullivan’s clear 
exposition and grasp of the essence of the 
idea behind the honors plan as it is now 
entering upon its second decade in the 
American college. Sullivan, of course, 
never heard of honors, and his ideas go 
back to 1874. But time and nomenclatures 
have little to do with the inception of ideas 
though much, seemingly, with their emer- 
gence into practical application. I believe 
—I may be all wrong—that the honors 
system which has already worked great 
good to the upper reaches of college edu- 
eation has in it the germ of great good to 
the lower reaches; that the attainment of 
this good can come through recognizing 
the small class as being as much the essen- 
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tial of all the four years of college as the 


seminar, for the elect, is now felt 
It should be 


small 
+. be of the last two years. 

e right of every student in college, all of 
whom should be really, not debatably good, 
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The fact that so 
many students who are not really good are 


else not in college at all. 


The harm of it 
the 


in college is self-evident. 
lies in the hurt to 
creater hurt to their fellows. 


themselves, and 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE COLLEGES OF INDIA 

Tue question of compulsory physical educa- 

on has arisen in the legislatures and university 
senates of India. The proponents of the phys- 
ical education program seek to require courses 
of all students between the ages of 12 and 20. 
Opponents of physical education point to the 
expense involved and the diversion of funds 
from other educational activities. 

The issue has been joined recently at Bom- 
bay University. In 1930 the university senate 
passed a resolution favoring the introduction of 
compulsory physical education at an early date, 
but in November, 1933, a conference of the 
vrincipals of the affiliated colleges resolved not 
o recommend any courses to the senate which 
would involve subsidies from university funds. 


Y 
} 
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Those in favor of developing athletic activities 
among Indian students urge the desirability of 
requiring each affiliated college employing a 
physieal director or master of games to organize 
the physieal activities of students. They also 
propose the appointment of a university phys- 
ical director to coordinate the work of the entire 
university and to advise the games masters of 
the colleges. 

The complete program of physical training, 
sponsored most especially by the Reverend 
John MeKenzie, principal of Wilson College, 
failed to win the support of his colleagues from 
the other colleges of Bombay University. The 
group voted to allow each college to choose its 
own physieal education program, subject to the 
approval of the university senate. In place of 
the suggested university physical director the 
principals voted to appoint a board to advise 
the university in all matters having to do with 
sports and games. 

The London Times, commenting editorially 
upon the action of the Indian edueators, ob- 
served in its issue of March 17 that “the dis- 


cussion went to show that measures of com 
pulsion are not likely to be effective if they are 
in advance of public opinion. The surest way 
of progress is that of inculeating the love of 
organized games which is so marked a feature 
Un- 


doubtedly a games master can do much to en- 


of English publie schools and colleges. 


courage this spirit, but the teaching staff as 
a whole ean do more.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND NAZI 
GERMANY 

TuHatT the Hitler government has stopped the 
educational work of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in Berlin was revealed 
on April 1 in the annual report of Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler as director of the Division of 
Intercourse and Edueation of the endowment. 

Since 1927, under the Weimar Republic, the 
European center of the Carnegie Endowment 
had sponsored lectures at the Deutsche Hoch- 
schule fiir Politik (German School of 
Berlin. 
economists and professors of various nationali- 


Inter- 
national Relations) in Distinguished 
ties, including many leading liberals, had lec- 
tured there in the interest of world peace. In 
1929 a permanent Lehrstuhl Carnegie (Car- 
negie chair) was established at the school. 

Dr. Butler explained on behalf of the endow- 
ment that it had enjoyed most friendly rela- 
tions with the former democratic government of 
Germany, but that its lectures were stopped 
immediately after Chancellor Hitler came into 
power. The reason for this action, he pointed 
out, presumably was that the whole work of the 
endowment was based upon free discussion of 
international relations, so that it was contrary 
to the aims of the Nazi régime. 

The Berlin School for International Rela- 
tions, at which the Lehrstuhl was established, 
was taken over by the Nazi Government as an 


official school. Previously it had been con- 
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along the Walter Hines 
International Relations at the 


ducted lines of the 
Page School ol 
Johns Hopkins University, and many young 
German diplomats had attended in order to 
prepare themselves for their careers. 

Dr. that the Lehrstuhl had 
functioned for three years successfully. “The 
1932-33 carried 


Butler observed 


was 
through almost completely,” Dr. Butler states. 
“Only the final lecture scheduled for February, 


program arranged for 


1933, was omitted. At the writing of this re- 
port, the Hochschule has been suspended and 
its quarters are now being used by the German 
Government for an official school. In view of 
this faet the Lehrstuhl has not been continued 
for 1933-34. 

“This contact with Germany has been, how- 
ever, too important to be permanently severed, 
and Dr. Earle B. Babeock, head of the Euro- 
pean center of the endowment in Paris, as well 
as the director in New York are waiting until 
some definite word from Germany shall indicate 
how best the work ean be reestablished and con- 
tinued.” 

Referring to the visits Mr. Babeock paid to 
various European countries, Dr. Butler added 
that the visit to Germany confirmed the feeling 
that the work there of the European Center 
should be suspended until some form of ¢o- 
operation of the division acceptable to German 
public opinion could be gradually evolved. 


THE PROGRAM OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
ARTICULATION AT YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY is inaugurating this spring 
a program designed to improve the articulation 
The first step in 
of an ad- 
study, of 


of school and college work. 
this program has been the creation 
visory committee on programs of 
which Professor H. Emerson Tuttle, master of 
Davenport College, is chairman, to establish 
more intimate contacts than have formerly ex- 
isted with the preparatory schools and with 
those boys in the schools who mean to attend 
Yale University. Professor Tuttle will visit the 
schools, conferring with the masters and with 


any boy who may eare to meet with him, to the 
end that the course of study pursued by the boy, 
especially in his last year or two at the secon- 
dary school, may prepare him as effectively as 
possible for the work he may wish to do at the 
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university. Special emphasis will be placed on 
the possibility of putting the student into sopho- 
more work or advanced freshman work in sub- 
jects where his previous school training wil] 
make this possible. 

The 
courses has been in practise for several years, 
but the procedure now proposed is designed to 
stimulate the student in attempting more ad- 
vanced work in his preparation for the univer- 
sity. According to President James Rowland 
Angell, the plan is not intended to shorten the 
four-year course, but rather to make it more 
significant and intellectually vital. The pro- 
gram will involve the interpretation to the schoo! 
and to the boy of the offerings of the study pro- 
grams at Yale, both in the freshman year and 


placement of freshmen in advanced 


later. 

A pamphlet entitled “Planning a Course of 
Study” is now being sent to high-school and 
preparatory-school students who plan to enter 
Yale. “It is essential to bear in mind that a col 
lege course of studies should, if possible, be 
planned as a comprehensive whole, extending 
over the normal four-year undergraduate pe- 
riod,” the pamphlet points out. “A good col 
lege course is not a series of one-year programs. 
Sinee college work culminates in the advanced, 
upperclass work in some field of concentration, 
it is the latter which gives purpose and unity to 
the whole college experience.” 

Special divisions of freshman year courses in 
English, history, mathematics, chemistry, engi- 
neering drawing and Latin will be formed for 
first-year men who demonstrate the ability and 
desire to do more intensive work in one or more 
of these subjects than is done in the regular di- 
visions. Freshmen who, by excellent grades in 
the entrance examinations, have made clear that 
they are properly qualified for advanced work 
in modern languages will be assigned to ad- 
vaneed courses. 

A student may enter a sophomore course in a 
given subject if he has been especially recom- 
mended by the head of his preparatory school 
as having already covered the work of the fresh- 
man course in that subject. He may also, if his 
school rank indicates that he is likely to secure a 
high academic rank in his class in college, elect 
one, or in exceptional cases, two sophomore 
courses in subjects not offered in the freshman 
year. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION GUIDANCE 
MONOGRAPH 
Ow March 30 the U. S. Office of Edueation is- 
wed Monograph No. 14 of the National Survey 

Secondary Education, entitled “Program of 
‘uidance,” prepared by Dr. William C. Reavis, 


the University of Chicago. 

[he monograph reports a study of guidance 
yrograms of the school systems in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Providence, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, four 

wnship high schools in Illinois and the inde- 
endent Milwaukee Vocational School. From 

ese studies, four general types of organization 
vuidanee programs appear to be in opera- 
(1) Centralized bureaus of guidance for 

‘ondary schools in eity school systems, such as 
exist in Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati; (2) 
tral guidance organizations in city school sys- 


‘ems, but with the individual secondary school 
sidered the unit in the program, such as are 
ind in Providence and Milwaukee; (3) cen- 
ized bureaus or departments in individual 
‘ondary schools, as represented by the Mil- 
iukee Voeational School and the Township 

High Sehool and Junior College, La Salle, Ill.; 

1) central guidance organizations in individual 
secondary schools, which assign the guidance 
esponsibilities to regular officers and teachers, 

represented by the Joliet Township High 

School and Junior High School, the Thornton 

Township High School the New Trier 

Township High School, all located in Llinois. 

The investigation discovered that virtually the 
same guidance aetivities are undertaken under 
the different programs. Chief 
methods used in the several school systems and 


and 


variations are in 


udividual schools, and some difference in em- 
phasis on certain phases of guidance activity as 
vocational guidance, educational guidance or 
psychiatrie social guidance. 

In large cities, where there is a centralized 
guidance bureau, the staff is usually inadequate 
to provide services needed in all the schools. 
However, development of the central bureau 
makes possible occupational research and utiliza- 
tion of the findings in vocational guidance and 
placement seareely possible under the other 
types of programs. It is pointed out, on the 
other hand, in types of this kind, that guidance 
activities which belong in individual schools are 
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likely to be neglected unless complementary gui- 
danee programs are developed by principals of 
the schools or are projected by the centralized 
guidance bureau for individual schools. 

There are four cenditions which, the report 
points out, make guidance services by the high 
school necessary: (1) Character of the demands 
for modern secondary education; (2) changes 
in the social and economie order to which the 
secondary school pupil must adjust himself; 
(3) the needs of the adolescent for counsel and 
guidance, and (4) the necessity of avoiding 
waste in the process of education. 

The great increase in number of courses of- 
fered pupils is an example of an attempt on the 
part of schools to meet the various needs of stu- 
dents. One study discloses that in a certain 
group of schools 53 different courses were of- 
fered between 1906 and 1911 in all subject fields. 
A study, by way of comparison, for the year 
1921-30, reveals 306 different courses offered in 
the same schools. Within twenty-five years, the 
number of different courses increased nearly 500 
per cent. 


SUMMER TRIP TO CANADA OF 
PRINCETON SCHOOLS 
PRESIDENT HaroLp Wiis Dopps, of Prince 
ton University, has announced a four weeks’ 
trip to Canada as part of the curriculum this 
summer of the university’s school of publie and 
international affairs. The trip will be made in 
the Pullman ear “Princeton,” property of the 
Princeton Summer School of Geology, and the 
geology school will join forces with the school 

of publie affairs in making the trip. 

The purpose of the school of public affairs 
in making the trip, which will start on August 
1, is to study international relations between 
Canada and the United States and certain prob- 
lems in the politico-economie field common to 
the two countries. 

The expedition will include about thirty mem- 
bers, all of whom will travel in the car “Prince- 
ton,” which has accommodations for cooking, 
dining and study, as well as sleeping. The 
school of public affairs is offering four scholar- 
ships to students of accredited American uni- 
versities who wish to make the trip, while the 
geology school will provide two such scholar- 
ships. The scholarships are to be awarded to 




















$72 


students who are properly grounded in polities, 


economies and Feology and who have good 
scholastic records. 

The expedition will be under the direction 
of three Princeton faeulty members and one 
member of the faculty ol the University of 


Toronto. The Princeton professors are Richard 
M. Field and Erling Dorf, assistant professor 
of geology, and Leslie T. Fournier, assistant 
prole or ol economies. Protessor H. A. Innes, 


of the department of economics at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, has been selected by the presi- 
dent of that university to join the party in 
Canada. 

The politico economic problems to be studied 
the St. 


money and currency policies, foreign exchange 


include Lawrence waterway project, 
relations, international investments, methods of 
unemployment relief and taxation, and branch 
The School of 


Affairs was instituted in 


Publie and Interna- 


1930. 


banking. 


tional 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 
One hundred years ago Governor George 
Wolf of Pennsylvania affixed his signature to 
the common schools law. In recognition of the 
event the state and its 2,100,000 publie school 
children in more than 12,000 buildings cele- 
brated Pennsylvania education week from April 
1 to 7. 


special programs sponsored by the Department 


The observance started officially with 


of Publie Instruction in the Edueation Building 
in Harrisburg. It will continue in the schools 
through the spring and fall months and will 
culminate in a education 


conference on October 10 and 11, whieh will be 


state-wide citizens’ 
called by Dr. James N. Rule, superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania. 

Publie edueation in Pennsylvania dates back 
to the arrival of William Penn in 1682. In his 
“Frame of Government,” he gave definite con- 
sideration to education as a publie function. 
The provincial council, at his persuasion, en- 
acted legislation “to the end that poor as well 
as rich may be instrueted in good and commend- 
able learning, which is to be preferred before 
But this objective of William Penn’s 
was obtained with varying results. 


wealth.” 
This system, 
by the early 1800's, led to what became known 
Parents were forced to de- 
clare themselves to be paupers in order that 


as pauper schools. 
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their children might attend school at the ex- 


pense of the county. Many parents would not 
voluntarily assume the stigma of “pauper,” and 
consequently a large number of children did not 
have the opportunity of attending school. It 
was reported to the legislature in 1831 that of 
400,000 children between five and fifteen years 
of age, more than 250,000 had not been i 
school. 


In 1829, Wolf of Northampto 
County, a former Congressman and an ardent 


George 


supporter of free publie schools, who had been 
a student and teacher in what became known as 
Wolf Academy, still standing near Bath, Pa., 
was elected governor. The foundation act for 
free schools for all was passed in the spring 
of 1834, but trouble developed when the dis- 
tricts began to put it into operation. The act 
was complex, and opposition by the people de- 
veloped rapidly. Finally, at the instigation of 
Thaddeus Stevens, a revised law was substituted 
in 1835. The Constitution of 1874 made definite 
provision for the education of all children. It 
prohibited state aid to sectarian schools, gave 
women equal rights under the school laws of the 
state, changed the title of the chief educational 
executive and made him exempt from removal! 
by the governor. 

Pennsylvania’s school system, like those of 
other states, now finds itself struggling through 
financial difficulties. More than 500 school dis 
tricts have asked for a share of a special aid 
fund of $5,000,000 provided by legislative ac- 
tion to maintain the state minimum instructional 
program. While no schools have been forced to 
close their doors without provision for com- 
pleting the required minimum term, several 
hundred high-school pupils in rural areas tem- 
porarily have been barred through the inability 
of their home districts to pay non-resident high- 
school tuition. State aid for the biennium 
1933-35 was cut to $53,000,000 from the $53,- 
200,000 estimated necessary for the two-year 
period, and the entire reduction must be borne 
by school districts in appropriations for the 
coming school year. 


COMPETITION AMONG COLLEGES FOR 
NEW STUDENTS 

ApprEssinc the Ohio College Association 

meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on April 5, Presi- 

dent W. G. Clippinger, of Otterbein College, 
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essed the opinion that the depression has 
colleges and universities into highly eom- 
ve “unethical and unfair” practises as a 


enrolment. He 


ns of inereasing student 

d student solicitations for increasing ¢ol- 

nrolments a “racket” and urged the elimi- 
of excessive expenditures for college 
ity bureaus. 

Dr. Clippinger pointed out that under the 
pressure methods of salesmanship now 
ised by universities and colleges, the stu- 
places himself on the open market and 
himself to the highest bidder. “In 


he asserted, “the practise of compen- 


past 


na students has been restricted for the most 

to athletes, but to-day any students, par- 

ticularly those of high scholastic standards, are 
pproached.” 

Dr. Clippinger expressed the belief that co- 


Dr. Waurer Scorr ATHEARN, formerly presi- 

of Butler University, filed suit in the 
superior court of Indiana on April 7 for a 
$100,000 judgment against the university. The 
suit alleged that his reputation had been dam- 
aged by the unfavorable publicity incident to 
his dismissal in Oetober, 1933. 

Dr. W. H. McMaster on April 8 completed 
twenty-five years of service as the president of 
In 1909 there were 108 
students enrolled in the college and 16 members 


Mount Union College. 


the faculty; to-day there are 568 students 
and a faculty of 30. 
a century the endowment has been raised from 
$115,000 to $1,500,000. 


During this quarter of 


Dr. WALTER J. SHEPARD, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed to the educa- 
tional committee of the National Institution of 
Publie Affairs, which will open next year in 
Washington, D. C. Dean Shepard is president 
of the American Politieal Science Association. 


Dr. FranK W. Tuomas, president of the 
‘alifornia State Teachers College at Fresno, 
has been elected president of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He 
sueceeds Dr. Ernest C. Moore, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Merton FE. 
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operative college publicity bureaus should fune- 
tion under a set standard, mutually agreed upon 


by eolleges and universities of Ohio. “fn many 


cases,” he remarked, “those colleges offering 
students scholarships do not reveal the amount 
of the tuition, which in most eases varies ap 
preciably.” 

“Of 279 colleges investigated, but 27 were 
found not to have aceepted student notes in 
payment of tuition, and a certain small college, 
at present, has $141,000 in open accounts and 
notes owed to it by students. Five church col- 
leges and six private colleges have $80,000 in 
them and another investigation 


tuition due 


showed that 96 church colleges and 43 private 
schools are owed $10,000 and upwards each by 
students,” Dr. Clippinger stressed. Colleges 
should, he suggested, be organized under NRA 


CC des. 







Hill, of the University of California, has been 
reelected as vice-president and Mr. A. J. Cloud, 
chief deputy superintendent of schools in San 
Franeiseo, as secretary-treasurer. 

Proressor O. W. Hoop, of the department of 
political economy at the University of Tulsa, has 
been eleeted police commissioner of Tulsa. 
Wituiam =F. 
College, 


sailed for France to complete some researches 


PROFESSOR RUSSELL, dean of 


Teachers Columbia University, has 
in French economic history and to study sev- 


eral institutions of higher education. 


Dr. BUELL GORDON GALLAGHER was inaugu- 
rated on April 3 president of Talladega College, 
Ala., a liberal arts school for Negroes, which 
was founded in 1867. 


Miss Mary SpPELLMAN, a teacher of mathe- 
maties in Beaver Dam, Wis., for more than fifty 
vears, has recently been elected mayor of the 
city. 

Dr. JAMES E. HaGerty, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been elected president of the Ohio So- 
ciological Society. Other officers elected include 
Professor Charles W. Hertzler, professor of 
sociology at Baldwin-Wallace College, vice-pres- 
ident; Mr. S. C. Newman, Oberlin College, sec- 
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retary-treasurer, and Dr. Frederick E. Lumley, 
the Ohio State University, editor of the Ohio 
Soctologist. 

Mr. James H. HAmiLron has been appointed 
to the newly created position of director of ad- 
missions at Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Mr. Hamilton will also serve as a member of 
the faculty in the division of philosophy, psy- 
chology and education. 

Dr. Rosert P. Casty, of the University of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed chairman of the 
department of Biblical literature at Brown Uni- 
versity to sueceed Professor Millar Burrows. 
Professor Burrows has accepted the Winkler 
professorship of Biblical theology at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

GEORGES DENGLER, winner of the Prix Redon, 
the Grand Prize of Rome and other architec- 
tural awards, has been appointed professor of 
design in the department of architecture of the 
School of Fine Arts of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PRoressor KenNetu S. Morrow, of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of Rutgers University, has 
been appointed professor of dairy husbandry 
in the College of Agriculture of the University 
of New Hampshire. He will sueceed Professor 
J. M. Fuller. 


Mayor La GuarpiA, of New York City; Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University; Bishop William T. Manning, and 
John Erskine will speak on May 17 at a dinner 
celebrating the 225th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Trinity School of New York City. 

THE Haverford College board of managers 
has announced the appointment of Dr. Frank 
Whitson Fetter, of Princeton University, as as- 
sociate professor of economies, and Dr. Cletus 
O. Oakley, of Brown University, as assistant 
professor of mathematics. They will succeed 
Professor D. C. Barrett and Professor L. W. 
Reid, respectively. 

THE vice-chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford and the Rhodes Trustees have elected Sir 
Muhammad Ikbal to be the Rhodes Memorial 


Lecturer for the year 1935. 


Dr. Herspert Wricut, professor of interna- 
tional law at the Catholic University of Amer- 
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ica, has been elected president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. 


Dr. AND Mrs. Epwarp B. HASKELL, founders 
and directors of the school for peasant youth 
which the Near East Foundation has conducted 
at Pordim, Bulgaria, since 1931, will return to 
the United States some time in April. Respon 
sibility for the school has recently been assumed 
by the Bulgarian Government. Dr. Barclay 
Acheson, executive secretary of the foundation, 
in announcing the change of administration, 
stated that the foundation would continue its 
extension demonstrations in rural Bulgaria, but 
that the government would also assume direction 
of health and home-making instruction. 


DEAN FRANKLIN C. PAscHAL, of Vanderbilt 
University, has been elected president of the 
Tennessee College Association; President James 
L. Robb, of Tennessee Wesleyan College, vice- 
president; Professor C. Hodge Mathes, ot 
Eastern Tennessee State Teachers College, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Acting President 
James D. Hoskins, of the University of Ten 
nessee, and President Ernest L. Stockton, of 
Cumberland University, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Tuomas H. Kenwortuy, of Springfield, 
Mass., was elected president of the Massachu 
setts Elementary Principals’ Association at a 
meeting held at the Massachusetts State College 
on April 6. Mr. Kenworthy sueceeds Miss Effie 
G. Higgins, principal of the Whittemore Schoo 
at Waltham. 


Lorp LEVERHULME has been elected president 
of Epsom College, the London Times reports. 
to succeed the late Lord Burnham. 


Proressor H. Aucustine SMirH, head of the 
department of fine arts in religion at Bosto: 
University, has been chosen to head the newly 
formed department of sacred music at the uni- 
versity. 

WILson ParKHILL, assistant head master at 
the Lawrence Smith School, New York City, 
has been appointed head master of the Col- 
legiate Sehool. Mr. Parkhill succeeds Cor- 
nelius Brett Boocock. 


Laurence G. Leavirr has been appointed 
head master of the Vermont Academy at Bel- 
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-s Falls, Vt. He has been serving as assis- 
head master and director of the summer 
ol at Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. Mr. 


vitt sueceeds Dr. John B. Cook, who has re- 
resigned after 13 years as head master. 


iva 


Dr, ArtTHUR H. Compton, professor of phys- 
; at the University of Chicago and winner of 
Nobel Prize for physics in 1927, has been 
appointed to the George Eastman visiting pro- 
fessorship at Oxford University for the aca- 

demieé year 1934-35. 
Dr. GitBerT G. BENJAMIN, professor of his- 
y at the University of Southern California, 
been elected a fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society of Great Britain. Dr. Ben- 
proposed for the fellowship by Sir 
‘harles Grant Robertson, vice-chancellor of the 
niversity of Birmingham, has been honored 
his research work in English economic 

ry. 

Dr. NicHoLAS Murray But.er, president of 
Columbia University, and Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, formerly Lampson professor of English 
iterature at Yale University, have been named 
honorary members of the Friends of the Prince- 
ton Library Society. Dr. Butler and Professor 
Phelps are the first to whom this honor has 
awarded. 


been 


A sust of Dr. John Henry House, founder of 
the American Farm School in Saloniea, Greece, 
has been presented to the school by Agop M. 
Agopoff, Armenian-American sculptor, who for 
three years won the grand prize of the National 
Academy of Design in New York City. The 
bust was presented without unveiling because 
of the Greek custom which forbids a ceremony 
when the statute’s subject is still living. 


Dr. Witt1AM E. Gress, formerly professor 
of physies at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, died on April 3, in his seventy-fourth 
vear. 

HarotD Murpock, director of the Harvard 
University Press since 1920, died on April 5. 
Mr. Murdock was seventy-two years old. 


. Dr. JosepH C. Myer, dean of the School of 
Commeree at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
died on April 5 at the age of forty-one years. 


Dr. CHartes WesLEY Rous, professor emer- 
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itus of geology at the University of Illinois since 
1917, died on April 5 in his eighty-fourth year. 


SisteR Mary ANGELITA, head of the English 
department of Mundelein College in Chicago, 
died on April 3, at the age of fifty-six years. 


Mr. JOHN E. MorGan, superintendent of the 
publie schools of Wyoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania, died on April 6. Mr. Morgan was fifty 
years old. 

Girts to Columbia University aggregating 
$14,417.68 were announced on April 5 by Dr. 
Frank D. Fackenthal, secretary of the univer 
sity. The largest amount, $8,000, was contrib- 
uted by the General Education Board for the 
subdepartment of tropical medicine at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 


A Group of secondary school educators will 
meet at Asheville, N. C., from April 16 to April 
22, to discuss purposes and functions of secon- 
dary education. The group is under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and is being finan- 
cially supported by the Department of Secon- 
dary Sehool Principals of the National Eduea- 
tion Association and the Carnegie Corporation 
for a period of three years. 


Tue latest figures available at the head- 
quarters of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in Washington show that 52,327 
students in 948 colleges are enrolled in part- 
time work. The Ohio State University, with 
930 students, and New York University, with 
1,329, are among those institutions with the 
largest group of students receiving federal aid. 


For the first time in five years, the number 
of women students elected to membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa at Denison University was 
less than the number of men. 


A stupy of school conditions in Maine has 
been begun by the technical staff of the Maine 
School Commission. This commission, ap- 
pointed by Governor Louis J. Brann in Octo- 
ber, 1933, is headed by Dr. Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, president of Bowdoin College. The 
members include Dr. Paul R. Mort, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who is director of the survey; 
Eugene S. Lawler, of Teachers College; Har- 
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ley L. Lutz, professor of economics and tax- 
ation at Princeton University, and Clyde R. 
Miller, director of educational service at Teach- 
ers College. The scope of the survey includes 
all expenditures of funds within the jurisdic- 
tion of the department of education, and par- 
ticularly relates to a study of more equitable 
sources of revenue for the state school fund, 
a study of equalization of valuations, and the 


distribution of all funds on an equalized and 


mathematical basis. 


THe first talking book, a combination elec- 
tric phonograph and radio set, will be released 
by the Library of Congress in April, according 
to a recent announcement made by Robert B. 
Irwin, executive director of the American Foun- 
Blind. The device, developed 
in a researeh sound laboratory by sound engi- 
technicians, is equipped with 
various for variation in 
speed of reading and in tone and volume. The 
Electrical Research Produets, Ine., the Bell 
Telephone Company, R. C. A. Vietor Company 
and L. F. Dyer have cooperated in producing 
the machine. Through arrangements with the 
Library of Congress, talking book libraries will 
be established throughout the country, and the 
records will be loaned free of charge to the 
blind. The Foundation plans to launch a cam- 
paign for $150,000 in order to purchase five 
thousand of the machines. 


dation for the 


neers and other 


controls which allow 


SupPeRVIsORS and teacher trainers in voca- 
tional agriculture from thirteen states met in 
New York City on March 29 for the sixteenth 
annual North Atlantic Region Conference on 
Voeational Edueation in Agriculture. Dr. F. 
W. Lathrop, specialist in agricultural education 
of the U. S. Office of Education, led a discussion 
relating to the technical phases of vocational 
programs in cooperation with the AAA and the 
Farm Credit Administration. 


A croup of Ohio State University students, 
continuing their against military 
training, has sought assistance from Congress- 
men in a visit to Washington. They are being 
supported in their efforts by the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War. The council has 
issued a statement to the effect that polls held 
among students throughout the country have 
demonstrated them to be opposed to war. The 


campaign 
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latest poll, they report, was held late in Mare) 
at Harvard, which demonstrated 229 Harvard 
students unwilling to take up arms, 515 willing 
to fight only in ease of invasion, and 326 ready 
to enlist in response to any eall of the govern- 
ment. A natio.al poll held last year under the 
sponsorship of the National Student Federation 
and the Brown Daily Herald showed 8,415 stu. 
dents rating themselves as pacifists out of a 
total of 21,725 voting. Those who would fight 
Those 


in case of invasion numbered 7,221. 


ready to answer any call to war totaled 6,089. 


THE second annual exposition of the Unive: 
sity of Detroit will be held on May 3, 4 and 5 
Every phase of university life and activity wil! 
be on display. Seientifie experiments and 
demonstrations will be conducted in all labora- 
tories. Lectures in the fields of chemistry, phys- 
ies, biology, philosophy, literature, history, lib- 
eral arts, economics, commerce and finance wil! 
be delivered each day. 

TWENTY-EIGHT of the 72 fraternities on the 
eampus of the University of Lllinois have 
adopted the tutorial adviser system. A faculty 
member or graduate student, acting as _pre- 
ceptor, lives in each of these fraternity houses 
C. H. Frederick, assistant dean of men, reports 
that a majority of the fraternities which have 
adopted this system since its inception a year 
ago have raised their scholastie rank. 


AmonG the speakers at the Fifth Annual In 
stitute of Education by Radio, which will be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, from April 30 to May 
2, under the sponorship of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, will be: H. V. Kaltenborn, of the Co- 
lumbia Broadeasting System; E. A. Corbett, di- 
rector of extension at the University of Alberta; 
Judith C. Waller, of the National Broadeasting 
Company; C. H. Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association; Eugene J. Coltrane, 
of the National Committee on Edueation }j 
Radio; Joseph F. Wright, president of the Asso- 
ciation of College and University Broadeasting 
Stations; Frederic A. Willis, educational di- 
rector of the Columbia Broadeasting System; H. 
M. Buckley, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Cleveland; Luther Meyer, radio editor of the 
San Francisco Call Bulletin; Philip G. Loucks, 
managing director of the National Association 
of Broadcasters; E. B. Kurtz, head of the elee- 
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val engineering department and director of 
television, State University of Iowa; Morse 
Salisbury, chief of radio service, U. S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture; Levering Tyson, director 
¢ the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Edueation. The meetings will convene in Pom- 
erene Hall at the Ohio State University, at 9: 30 
;, on April 30, and will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. W. W. Charters, director 
‘the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 


State University. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN 1933 AND CHAR- 
ACTER EDUCATION 


“In my judgment it’s a racket.” The speaker 
vas a man who has had twenty years of vital 
contact with adolescents. The words were ap- 

ied to the program of citizenship education in 

arge and supposedly progressive junior high 
hool. “Instruetion in eitizenship, student 
traffic patrols, student activities galore, student 

mtrol and self-government, it sounds fine. But 
here is an excessive and oppressive amount of 
talk about school citizenship. And student con- 
trol and self-government are mere words applied 
to a system which at heart is as inflexible and 

utocratie as that of the Prussian schools of a 

hundred years ago. A considerable number of 
children merely smile to themselves, a few thrive 
on it, the great majority are restless, jumpy and 
inhappy without knowing why. School citizen- 
ship has become an elaborate rigamarole de- 
signed to relieve the principal of disciplinary 
problems.” 

Another program, labeled character education 
and sponsored by a national organization, urges 
in its literature that adoption of its suggestions 
will promote a “more orderly and quiet class 
room.” If adopted for this reason, it also is a 
racket. 

These incidents, which could easily be mul- 
tiplied, raise insistent questions. Why public 
schools? Why better education? Why the em- 
phasis on social adjustment, on good citizenship, 
on the development of character? Few teachers 
ponder these questions, but the guess may be 
ventured that the answers to them are gradually 


dawning on those who have had a 10 per cent. 





DISCUSSION 
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A FOUR-DAY program of pre-college guidance, 
designed to give high-school juniors and seniors 
a foretaste of college activity, has been ar- 
ranged by the New Jersey College for Women. 
The program will be presented from April 26 
to 29. The high-school girls will live in student 
dormitories and will attend lectures and small 
conference groups. They will be addressed by 
Dr. Ada L. Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, and Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president 
of Rutgers University. 


cut in salary, and another 10 per cent. cut, and 
who are now in the process of taking still an- 
other cut due to the rising cost of living. The 
facts of the matter are that the peoples of the 
world have done and are doing an extraordinar- 
ily poor job of living together: a world war; 
impossible peace treaties; sixteen years of in- 
tolerable misery in half of Europe; four years 
of world-wide distress; and threatened monetary 
inflation in America, which, if it gets out of 
control (and all such experiments have gotten 
out of control in the past), will give us a boom 
beside which 1928-29 will be child’s play and in 
the end a headache beside which 1931-32 will 
be comparative comfort. 

Behind all this, and closer to home, are the 
multitude of individual problems of adjustment 
to the requirements of the immediate face-to- 
face world; getting along with the boss; cutting 
expenses to meet income; and living worthily 
and gracefully with one’s family, neighbors, 
friends and community. 

The main business of the schools is the pro- 
motion of the art of living together well. We 
must master this art, not only on the level of 
immediate face-to-face personal relations, but 
on the level of larger and larger groups. 
Among the many features of the modern world 
which make the mastery of this art difficult to 
the point almost of despair none is perhaps 
more important than social change. And no 
year affords a more impressive and ominous 
indication of its extent, rapidity and signifi- 
eance than 1933. 

On January 23 the thirty-sixth state ratified 
the twentieth amendment, providing for the 
convening of Congress on January 3 and the 
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inauguration of the President and Vice-presi- 
dent on January 20. 

On January 30 Adolph Hitler became Chan- 
cellor of Germany. Late in March Secretary 
Hull was officially informed that all anti-Semitic 
activities had ceased on March 26, but on April 
1 an even more violent campaign of persecution 
was initiated. On October 15 Germany with- 
drew from the League of Nations. 

On February 4 the governor of 
decreed the first bank 
Within a month every bank in the United States 


Louisiana 
state-wide holiday. 
was closed. 

On February 16 and 20 the Senate and House 
repeal of the EKighteenth 
Amendment to the people. March 22 saw legal- 
On April 3 the first state 


voted to submit 
ization of 3.2 beer. 
ratified repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
On December 6 the thirty-sixth state ratified 
repeal. The proportion in favor of repeal in 
forty-one states for which the votes of the 
people are available was 75 per cent. The first 
Literary Digest poll completed in 1922 showed 
only 20 per cent. in favor of repeal. How soon 
will we have another violent shift of publie 
opinion? Where will it fall? 

On March 2 the New York Times’ average of 
fifty common stocks fell to $46.85, by July 18 
the average $98.05. The advance 


mounted to 109 per cent. in about four and a 


touched 
half months. A comparable advance from the 
bottom of 1921 required about four and a half 
years. The volume of transactions on the New 
York Stock Exchange during May, June and 
July totaled 350 million shares, the largest 
three-month total in history, not excepting even 
the frenzied trading of 1928-29. The specula- 
tive fever still runs riot in our blood. 

On March 10 President sent to 
Congress his $500,000,000 Economy Bill, slash- 
ing the pensions of veterans and the salaries of 
government employees. Referring to the deficit 
of five billion dollars which had accumulated 


Roosevelt 


over the three preceding years, he said: “It 
has contributed to the recent collapse of our 
banking structure. It has accentuated the stag- 


nation of the economic life of our people. It 
has added to the ranks of the unemployed.” 
Eleven months later the President estimated the 
deficit for the first fiscal year of his administra- 
tion at over seven billion dollars. 
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On March 27 Japan withdrew from the 
League of Nations. Her withdrawal followed 
eighteen months of undeclared war in China 
and Manchuria. 

For March the Annalist monthly index 0: 
business activity stood at 58.5 per cent. of nor 
mal, for July at 89.5, for November at 68.5, up 
31.0 points in four months, down 21.0 points 
in four months. A comparable advance from 
the low point of the depression of 1921 required 
twenty-six months, a comparable decline frozy 
the peak of 1929 required seventeen months 
Virtually a complete business cycle normal); 
requiring from three to ten years was com 
pressed within eight months. Thus, the firs: 
serious efforts at national economic planning, 
one of whose functions is the elimination of 
violent business cycles, was responsible for th 
most violent fluctuations in history. 

On April 19 President Roosevelt placed ar 
embargo on gold exports. On May 7 the go\ 
ernment repudiated its contracts by refusing to 
pay interest due in gold as provided in its 
bonds. On May 12 President Roosevelt signed 
the Farm Mortgage Bill, containing the Thomas 
inflation amendment. On October 21 Presiden: 
Roosevelt announced the gold purchasing pla: 
of the government. On December 15 the House 
of Lords ruled that a Belgian company must 
pay its obligations in gold, as provided in its 
bonds. Will our own Supreme Court fol! 
suit? What then? 

From April 22 to 30 President Roosevelt eon- 
ferred with representatives of many foreig: 
countries for the purpose of laying a solid 
foundation for the world Economie Conference 
at London. On July 3 the world Economie Con 
ference was shipwrecked, and President Roose 
velt set his course toward extreme nations 
self-sufficiency. On December 28 the President 
paid tribute to the internationalism of Woodrow 
Wilson and announced a new policy of ¢o 
operation with South America. 

On June 11 the Census Bureau announced 
that the birth rate for 1932 had fallen sharply 
to a new low. About 600,000 fewer children 
were born than in 1921. On the basis of the 
downward trend of birth rates Whelpton esti- 
mated in 1928 that the maximum population of 
the United States would be about 175 million, 
to be attained in 1980. But the birth rate fel! 
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easter than Whelpton predicted and in 1930 
Dublin estimated the maximum population of 
‘he United States at 150 million, to be attained 

1970. But the birth rate fell faster than 
Dublin predicted, and in 1933 Baker estimated 

, maximum population at 136 million, to be 
tained in 1950. In 1932 Raymond Pearl had 
sported that of a group of 2,000 mothers ques- 

ned in obstetrical wards by their physicians 
5.8 per cent. admitted attempts to prevent con- 
eption. 

On July 20 President Roosevelt issued a 
lanket-eode to raise wages and shorten hours, 
while the codes of the NRA were being formu- 
ited. The ensuing weeks saw two changes 

hich in normal times would have been char- 

terized as revolutions: Recognition of the 
chit of labor to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively, serapping of the Anti-Trust laws which 
prohibited trade associations and price fixing. 

On August 16 Mr. Morgenthau announced 
that cotton farmers would be paid a bonus of 
110,000,000 to plow under one third of their 
acreage; nevertheless the total crop was actually 
arger than in 1932. On August 29 Secretary 
Wallace announced that wheat farmers would 
be paid a bonus of $120,000,000 to eut their 
wreage for the erop year 1933-34 by 15 per 
ent.; nevertheless, the actual plantings for the 
country as a whole are estimated to have been 
per cent. With normal growing 
onditions the 1934 harvest will be larger than 
that of 1933. As certainly as the sun rises 
these farmers and dozens of other groups will 
Thus, we 
have reenaeted a familiar American drama, only 

the “good old days” it was our “infant” 
industries whieh were clamoring for a higher 
and higher tariff. 

Un September 13 the Buy Now Campaign 
vas launched. A quarter of a million people 
paraded up Broadway, while a million and a 
ualf watched the spectacle. Similar parades in 
ther cities officially celebrated the burial of 
thrift as a virtue. The most cynically preg- 
nant, but insufficiently publicized, wiseerack of 
1933 was, “Don’t save any money you can’t 
afford to lose.” 

On October 13 Mr. Hayward, of Dillon, Reed 
and Company, admitted under ecross-questioning 
that his firm had supported the market for 


it only 7 


nt another and another bonus. 


Wal 


0 
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Brazilian bonds while these bonds were being 
syndicated to the public. On November 23 Sec- 
retary Morgenthau announced that government 
agencies would support the market for govern- 
ment bonds. 

On November 16 President Roosevelt 
nounced that diplomatic relations with Russia 
would be resumed. 

On November 26 Governor Rolph said, “If 
any one is arrested for this job, I’ll pardon 
them all.” The number of lynchings in 1933 
totaled twenty-eight, as compared with only 
eight in 1932. 

The December issue of School Life, official 
publication of the Office of Education, estimated 
that “an unskilled factory worker laboring for 
a year at the minimum blanket code rate would 
receive $728,” and predicted that “one out of 
every three teachers will this year receive for 
expert services less than $750.” 

Here, rather than in the measly objective of 
easing disciplinary problems or of insuring a 
quiet classroom, are a few examples of the kind 
of social problems which should provide the 
motives for better schools, for better education 
and for the emphasis on social adjustment, on 
good citizenship and on the development of 
character. 


an 


FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


LEARNING 
“LEARNING is orientation, a single process; 
it is not several processes put together. 
It is 
not achieved by mechanical methods of exercise 
and drill.’” 


Yet many of us will testify that we have had 


Learning is discovery, always discovery. 


to “learn” many of our attitudes and purposeful 
lines of conduct by slow and laborious processes 
of thought not at all akin to the dazzling glow 
of illumination implied in the definition given 
In fact, swift thinking, or what is felt 
by the person who performs it to be “swift 


above. 


thinking,” is under suspicion by psychiatrists. 
It may be profitable to examine some types of 
mental performance. 
Dr. William A. White, in his “Outlines of 
Psychiatry,” gives a diagram of the “flight” of 
1 Raymond Holder Wheeler, ‘‘ The Crisis in Edu- 


cation,’’ SCHOOL AND Soctety, 38: 989, 759, Decem- 
ber 9, 1933. 
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thought of a person in a state of nervous de- 


generation. It is like this: 


va 


straight line represents a sentence, but 


Kach 


the whole of a series of remarks has no ¢con- 


1] 
I 


tinnity at all, the connections being entirely 


superficial ones of the sound of some word or 
part of a word. The ideas begin nowhere, travel 
anywhere and reach no point desired or fore- 
This is typieal of the 


seen. thinking of all 
’ 


defectives. Elsewhere in the same volume he 
says that many of these poor patients will tell 


their 


he symptoms of 


you how swift and illuminating are 
thoughts. In fact, one of th 
derangement is the assertion of wonderful pow- 
ers of speed in ideas. 
The lowest type of normal thinking might be 
diagrammed from a speech of Mistress Quickly, 
Genung rhetorie as an 


which quotes in his 


llustration of faulty narrative: 


er tee. 


Ilere a simple story does get told after many 
But the flow 
is interrupted, corrected and 


backward turns and deflections. 
of mere event 
revised till the auditor begins to fear that it will 
never be finished. The separate steps are only 
stages in a story, but the teller with diffieulty 
assembles them in order and carries them 
through to the end. 

But what a different kind of thinking is re- 
quired for any of the problems of life, material, 
mental or spiritual, designing a bridge, or ren- 
dering a Supreme Court decision, or making a 
moral judgment. This noblest and most neces- 
sary kind of thinking we might diagram very 


inadequately as follows: 


nrelated 
fo u a 


Pa > fact 
} Lo Se. a ——————_—_——- + conclusion 


oO 
. \ conclusion 
unrelated fact 


incompatible 


with facis 
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It starts from a definite point, gathers definite 
related facts, rejecting the ones that are jp. 
apposite, travels along a straight line, pursuing 
every possibility that offers until it is found 
out of harmony with some of the fundamen: 

conditions of the problem, then it returns 

the main line of thought to take up the alterna- 
tive possibility. In such fashion this thinking 
process continues laboriously until a 
Any problem re 


Satistae 
tory conclusion is reached. 
quires for its solution just these painstaking 
efforts, a problem in analysis just as much as 
one in synthesis, a doctor’s diagnosis of the 
patient’s symptoms, an astronomer’s attempts 
to solve a mystery of the stars, an engineer's 
plan for a tunnel, a teacher’s presentation of a 
new and difficult subject to his elass. 

The laborious quality of this thinking is 
attested by many of those to whom the world 
has accorded the palm as its most brilliant 
thinkers. “Though the dull brain perplexes and 
retards!” Keats eries in the “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale.” Shelley stood all one day at the end of 
a mantelpiece, pencil poised in hand, searching 
his mind for exactly the right word for his verse 
of the moment. Vergil spent ten years writing 
the Aeneid, some nine thousand lines of poetry, 
hardly averaging three lines a day. When 
Archimedes shouted, “Eureka! Eureka!”, it was 
because he had striven so long to think o! 
way to find out how much silver and how much 
gold the king’s crown contained. 

Where in our curriculum do we make pro 
vision for preparation for this kind of think- 
ing? Yet it is a life need that begins in simple 
forms even in early adolescence. In fact, the 
spiritual privacy, which we think it only fair 
to accord to the maturing boy and girl, compels 
the adolescent to face some practical questions 
and struggle silently for their answer. “Why 
do some of the girls not want to dance with a 
fellow?”, “How does a boy find out what kind 
of a job he wants?”, “How does a girl make the 
other girls like her?” 

Yet if a human being is to live purposefully, 
consciously, with self-approbation, this is just 
the kind of “learning” he needs most urgently. 

Miuprep DEAN 

ROOSEVELT HigH SCHOOL 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 












CONCERNING A DIFFERENCE OF 
OPINION 


Editors of School and Society: 


ive read the letter in SCHOOL AND So- 
for March 31, by Mr. C. G. Leland, super- 
‘ondent of libraries of the Board of Education 
New York City. 
ng educational methods necessarily “un- 


Is a difference of opinion 


rranted and unprofessional?” These are Mr. 
nd’s terms applied to the article in the 
ry Journal, which he incorrectly attributes 
me. It seems to me that this is a ease that 
for light and not for heat. 
ay of correction, let it be said that the 
n the Library Journal of January 1 was 
tten by me but by two members of my 
high standing in the library profession, 
M Charlotte H. Clark, supervisor of work 
schools, and Miss Louise P. Latimer, di- 
work with children. It was based on 
urs of experience in the administration of 
plan for giving library service, apparently 
acceptability to all concerned, to the ele- 
entary schools and more recently to the junior 
h schools of Washington. 


So many school and library people had 
studied our library service to schools on the 
and had urged that it be deseribed in 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S STATEMENT 
TO THE CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE 
ON THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT addressed 
the following communieation to the organizers 
f the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation which was held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 5 and 6: 

To the Sponsors of the Citizens’ Conference: 

May I congratulate the organizers of the Citi- 
zens’ Conference on the Crisis in Edueation for 
calling together leaders in American thought to 


consider ways and means of solving some of the 
critical problems that confront the schools of 
the Nation. 
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print that at my suggestion Miss Clark and 


Miss Latimer wrote the article. I approved it 
before its publication, and later through the 
columns of ScHoont AND Socrery commended it 
to the attention of school people who may not 
habitually read the Library Journal. 1 still 
suggest a ealm, dispassionate reading of the 
original article and also of the reply to its 
erities by Misses Clark 
Library Journal for April 1, in which they 


and Latimer in the 
point out some of the apparent misapprehen 
sions of the readers of the original article. 

It is not essential to take up the points made 
by Mr. Leland, sinee they have all been covered 
in the original article. One who has been in 
library work as long as he should, from such 
professional associations, have gained sufficient 
knowledge of the fact that there are usually 
two sides of every question to suggest a tolerant 
attitude toward those who may hold divergent 
opinions. It is hardly necessary to be so dis- 
tressed when a colleague gives expression to 


beliefs not exactly coinciding with one’s own. 


GEORGE F. BOWERMAN, 
Librarian 
THe Pusuiic LIBRARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
APRIL 7, 1934 


That our educational institutions have suffered 
Be- 


eause of a lack of funds thousands of schools 


much within the past few years is evident. 


have closed early this year and many have elim- 
inated highly essential services. 

Although the effects of the present lack of 
adequate educational opportunities on our Na- 
tional life may not be noticeable to-day, the 
time may soon come when direful effects will be 
apparent. It is, therefore, the responsibility of 
every American to see that the great strides 
that we have made in education since Colonial 
times shall not be lost; it is also his responsibil- 
ity to see that the schools march forward, that 
the scope of education become such as to pro- 
vide edueational opportunities for every person 
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One 


group that we need to consider especially are 


from early childhood on into adult life. 


the many youths who are not in school and who 
are apparently drifting. 

realize the seriousness of the problems that 
will be discussed at your Conference, but I am 


— 


confident that after careful deliberation you will 
be able to formulate a plan of action. My great 
regret is that I find it impossible to participate 
in your deliberations upon so important a sub- 
ject. 

I send you my heartiest wishes for a fruitful 
and epoch-making Conference. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
A fortnight before the conference convened 
the following resolutions were addressed to out- 
standing citizens over the country, and 88 indus- 
trial, religious, civic and political leaders en- 
dorsed them. The names are listed at the end 
of the resolutions. 

At the concluding meeting of the conference 
Judge Howard L. Bevis, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, presented the resolutions to the 4,000 peo- 
ple assembled in Memorial Hall, and they were 
unanimously adopted by the conference. 
observing the 


citizens, 


We, the 
serious plight into which our schools have been 


undersigned 


forced because of the economic situation of the 
past four years, and sharing the conviction that 
the schools must be preserved as our basic demo- 
cratic institution, submit the following resolutions 
in connection with the Citizens’ Conference on the 
Crisis in Education being held at Columbus, Ohio, 
April 5 and 6, 1934: 

1. We call the attention of the people of the 
United States to these disquieting facts about 
our schools and their enforced curtailments 
of educational services: 

a. 3,500,000 children of school age were on 
April 1 deprived of all schooling: 
110,000 of these children had their edu- 
cational opportunities taken away from 
them when 2,000 rural schools failed to 
open in the fall of 1933. 140,000 were 


affected at the end of December by the 
closing of 2,600 schools; and a million 
more were, on April 1, forced to relin- 
quish their educational opportunities by 
the closing of 20,000 additional! schools. 
These groups in addition to the more 


° 
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than two million who have no edyea 
tional opportunities even in normal tines 
brings the total to three and a half y»; 
lion children who are to-day unable ; 
share their traditional right to free eq 
cation. 

Even though the schools of the nat; 
are responsible for 1,300,000 more pupils 
than in 1929-30, they are this year », 
ceiving approximately $563,000,000 
for the education of their charges, 


c. There are at the present time in 
neighborhood of 3,000,000 young jx 
between the ages of eighteen and 
who are out of work and out of se} 
and who are subjected to the influe 
that turn many of them to criminal ten 
dencies. The United States Department 
of Justice has found that the majorit; 
of the 240,071 
prints were recorded last year wer 


eriminals whos: 


the neighborhood of nineteen y: 
age. 

d. It costs in the neighborhood of : 
and a half dollars each year for the 
ple of the United States to incarcerat 
its 500,000 


eriminals, while it 


more to edu 


but two million 

26,000,000 school children. 
We commend to the consideration of 
citizenry of the country the stability, 
saneness, the optimism, the patriotism of t] 
American school teacher during these times 
of stress. Even though a third of the teac! 
ers of the nation have been reduced to sal 
ries of less than the $728 a year ‘‘ blanket 
code’? minimum established by the NRA for 
unskilled laborers, and even though 40,000 of 
them are now owed more than forty millio 
dollars in back pay and thousands of others 
are being paid in warrants cashable at hig! 
discounts, the teachers and school adminis 
trators of all the states of the union have 
devotedly continued to serve the rising gen 





eration. 

We urge that every citizen interested in the 
future of our children and in the destiny 
our nation assume personal responsibility t 
keep in constant contact with the educationa: 
situation in his community and with the off 
cers charged with keeping the schools opet 
and effective. In this crisis we must depend 
upon an aroused public opinion to ensure t 
the children of the country educational ad 
vantages as adequate as those made avai 
able in past years to present-day aduits. We 
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Bishop William T. Manning, New York 


ist not for a moment forget that education 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, 


the bulwark of our democratic society and 


surest guarantee for the future. Ohio 
Right Reverend Ernest M. Stires, Protestant 


Episcopal bishop of Long Island 
Right Reverend Walter Taylor Sumner, bishop of 


Atterbury, president, The Pennsylvania 

ad Company 

rumley, chief engineer, Illinois Central Oregon 

Reverend Hoyt M. Dobbs, bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Shreveport, La. 

Reverend John Haynes Holmes, The Community 


ip), 


vice-chairman, Southern Pacifie Com- 


Seiberling Rubber Church, New York, N. Y. 

pany, Akron, Ohio Reverend Edward Thomas Demby, suffragan 

chairman of board, S. S. Kresge, bishop, Episcopal Church of the Southwest, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

William Green, president, American Federation of 


iberling, president, 


se, 


Swift, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Warburg, New York banker Labor 
Filene, president, Wm. Filene’s Sons E. A. Hayes, national commander, The American 

ny, Boston Legion 

former president, National City Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor, Hygeia; president, 

f New York American Medical Association 

esworth, president, National Broadeast- Norman Thomas, League for Industrial Democ- 
racy 

Edwin R. Embree, president, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund 

Lewis E. Lawes, warden, Sing Sing Prison 

Sherwood Eddy, secretary for Asia, Y. M. C. A. 

Commission of Fine 


ympany 
aron, manufacturer, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
iklin D. Roosevelt 
thy Canfield Fisher 
‘rank, president, University of Wisconsin 
president and publisher, Pittsburgh Charles Moore, chairman, 
t-Gazette, Toledo Blade, Milwaukee Senti- Arts 
L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange 
Margaret Sanger, National Committee on Federal 
Legislation for Birth Control, New York, 


ind other papers 
es M. Cox, former governor of Ohio and now 
ner of Ohio News League 
E. Gannett, president, The Gannett News- Nae 
Judge Walter C. Lindley, U. S. District Court, 
Danville, Ill. 
Dr, George F. Zook, U. S. commissioner of edu- 


rge E. Vincent, formerly president, Rockefeller 
Foundation 
d Garrison Villard, former editorial writer cation 
1 president of the New York Evening Post. Newton D. Baker, ex-secretary of war 
Now, editor, The Nation Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of education, 
New York 
Seripps- Charles D. Hilles, ex-president, Republican Na- 
tional Committee 
Hiram Bingham, president, National Aeronautic 


Durant, author 

y Elmer Barnes, editorial writer, 

Howard Newspapers 

s Mumford, contributing editor, The New Re- 
bl Association 


] blie 
hibald MacLeish, editorial writer, Fortune Mrs. Ruth Pratt, member, Republican National 


‘alter Damroseh, musical counsel, National Committee 


Homer Stille Cummings, Attorney-General of the 
United States 

George Wharton Pepper, former U. S. senator 
from Pennsylvania; member, Republican Na- 
tional Committee 

Hugh S. Johnson, NRA administrator 

H. A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 

Louise Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics, U. 


Broadcasting Company 

heodore Dreiser, author 

lin Erskine, author 

Sinclair Lewis, author 

Edgar Lee Masters, author 

Elmer Rice, playright 

Reverend Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit 

Or, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Riverside Church, 
New York Dept. of Agriculture 

Arthur Capper, senator from Kansas 

Elbert D. Thomas, senator from Utah 


S. 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Free Synagogue, New 
York 





Sp». ® 
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Royal 8. Copeland, senator from New York 

Morris Sheppard, senator from Texas 

James N. Rule, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Pennsylvan a 


avid S. Ingalls, director of public health and 


John W. Bricker, attorney-general of Ohio 

John H. Stahl, Jr., auditor-general of Michigan 

Theodore S. Fry, treasurer of Michigan 

Paul F. Voelker, superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Michigan 

B. B. Me gove! ‘ \ 

Edwin C, Johnson ernor of Colorado 

Will L,. ¢ s ! f ( 1ecticut 





Henry Horner, governor of Illinois 
Paul V. McNutt, governor of Indiana 


Clyde L. Herring, governor of Iowa 


Alf M. Landon, governor of Kansas 
William A. Comstock, governor of Michigan 
Floyd B. Olson, governor of Minnesota 


William Langer, governor of North Dakot 


George White, governor of Ohio 


Julius L. Meier, governor of Oregon 


Hill McAlister, governor of Tennessee 


George C. Peery, governor of Virginia 


Clarence D. Martin, governor of Washingt 


Leslie A. Miller, governor of Wyoming 


Alfred E. Smith, former governor of New 


REPORTS 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 


THE special Committee on Graduate Instruc- 
tion of the American Council on Edueation pre- 
sents its first report in the April issue of the 
Educational Record. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, pres- 
ident of the Iowa State College, has conducted 
an inquiry to determine what universities are 
adequately staffed and equipped for work lead- 
ing to the degree of doctor of philosophy or 
doctor of science in thirty-five of the more im- 
portant fields of knowledge. The method used 
in the inquiry was to submit the question to vote 
by a separate jury for each field, selected from 
well-known scholars in that field. The panel 
from which the jury was selected was provided 
in each ease by the seeretary of the national 
learned society interested in the field in ques- 
tion. 

The attempt was made to secure a jury of 
one hundred in each field, but the votes actually 
obtained in the various fields ranged from 21 to 
102. A majority vote of the jury was required 
to place the name of an institution on the quali- 
fied list. Institutions whose work in the field 
was considered most distinguished by the Jury 
were designated in the list by a star. The 
names of the various juries are given in detail 
in the report. 

According to the report there are in the 
United States the following number of institu- 
tions qualified for graduate work: 


Subject 


Aeronautical engineering 


Anthropology 
Animal nutrition 
Astronomy 
sacteriology 
Botany 

Chemical engineering 
Chenaistry 

Civil engineering 
Classics 

Economics 
Education 
Electrical engineering 
English 
Entomology 

Fine arts 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

History 

Human nutrition 
Mathematies 
Mechanical engineering 
Mining engineering 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant pathology 
Plant physiology 
Political science 
Psychology 
Romance languages 
Sociology 

Soil science 


Zoology 


Total Distinguishe 


3 2 
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» 28 American universities which are mem- 

the Association of American Universi- 
| qualify in one or more fields, and in ad- 
the following 35 institutions appear in 
-he various lists: American University, Boston 
(piversity, Bryn Mawr College, the California 
Institute a Technology, the Carnegie Institute 

Technology, the Colorado School of Mines, 

ke University, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Iowa State College, Kansas State 
leve, the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

Massachusetts State College, Michigan 
State College, New York University, Ohio Wes- 
van University, Pennsylvania State College, 
Purdue University, Rensselaer Polytechnie In- 
tute, Rice Institute, Rutgers University, the 
State College of Washington, Syracuse Univer- 
v, the University of Arizona, the University 
of Cineinnati, the University of Colorado, the 
University of Maryland, the University of Notre 
Dame, the University of Oklahoma, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, the University of Pittsburgh, the 
University of Rochester, the University of 
Southern California, the University of Wash- 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE ENROL- 
MENTS, 1931 AND 1933 

Dr. RaymMonp WaAtrers’ enrolment data in 
ScuooL AND Socrery have been further ana- 
vzed for our use at the University of Oregon, 
nd some comparisons are here presented be- 
ause of their general interest. We have util- 
zed his reports for 1931 and 1933" and have 
letermined several two-year trends in United 
States higher education. Also we have ob- 
tained comparative indices of business condi- 
tions throughout the nation, as shown by 1931 
and 1933 average bank debits—“the volume of 
. . as it is reflected in the turnover 

bank deposits.”* During the two-year pe- 
riod this business activity index has dropped 
‘1.3 per cent. This is a much larger decrease 
than is shown by college enrolments during the 
same time. Enrolment data for both years are 
available for 422 institutions above the junior 
college level; their total enrolment has fallen 
from 580,679 in 1931 to 533,062 in 1933, or 8.2 
Whatever may be the factors affect- 


nusiness . 


per cent. 


1 SCHOOL AND Society, 34: 783; 38: 781. 
* Standard Trade and Securities, 67, 14, 1:1; 71, 


12, 2; 1 
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ington, Western Reserve University and West 
Virginia University. 

The committee consisted, in addition to Chair- 
man Hughes, of lowa State College, of the fol- 
lowing members: Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College; 
Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
George Johnson, secretary of the National Cath- 
olie Education Association; Charles B. Lipman, 
dean of the Graduate School, University of Cali- 
Albert D. Mead, 


Brown University; John C. Merriam, president 


fornia ; vice-president of 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington; W. 
W. Pierson, Jr., dean of the Graduate School, 
University of North Carolina; Hyder E. Rol- 
lins, professor of English at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Beardsley Ruml, dean of the department 
of social sciences at the University of Chicago; 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation; E. H. Wilkins, president of Ober- 
lin College. 





ing bank deposits and college enrolments, we, 

proceed to analyze the schools which have lost 

these 45,000 students in the last two years. 
One possible comparison is by type of in- 


TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE SUMMARY 








i Fulltime students = 2 
Type of institution bist ' semaine ain va a = 
3 52 
° - o ~ 
= o oD be OD 
oe oO or) Oo, 
ve a = Gas 
A, Universities and 
large institutions 
of complex or- 
ganization 95 359,677 331,841 — 7.7 
B. Colleges of arts 
and sciences 269 143,388 135,600 — 5.4 
C. Independent tech- 
nological institu- 
tions 38 56,141 $7,827 -14.8 


D. Inde pendent 
teachers colleges 20 
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stitution, classified as shown in Table I. Evi- 
dently specialized, professional schools have lost 
most as a class, and the smaller arts and sci- 
ences colleges the least. Since the older type 
of school has suffered least, is this a “return 
to fundamentals’? 

When compared by nature of the controlling 
organization, whether public or private, it is 
shown (Table II) that the latter schools have 
lost less. Of course this is partly, perhaps 
principally, further evidence of smaller losses 
in smaller schools. But it is rather surprising, 
considering that student expenses probably are 


higher in small schools. 


TABLE II 
CONTROL TYPE SUMMARY 


o 
ap 
r= 
& en 
= 5 Full time students of 
ype of control - 
2 ———— ~ 
S 52 
S = of Se 
= or oD OD 
oa oO rar) Ds; 
oP, = = Rar 
1. Publie control 107 270,174 244,795 -9.4 
2. Private control 315 310,505 288,267 —7.2 


The same greater holding effect of smaller 
schools is shown by the comparison of types of 
student body. Coeducational schools inelude 
most of the larger institutions of the country, 
and these have lost less heavily than those for 
men only or for women only (Table III). 


TABLE III 
STUDENT TyPE SUMMARY 


o 
ap 
5 
— aS 
Type of student body wan me ene pes = 
a xO 
° o+ 
° — oO oe 
s,s s § 
H = = feet 
a. Men only 73 78,616 74,631 — 5.1 
b. Women only 78 42,784 40,868 — 4.5 
ec. Coeducational 271 459,279 417,563 - 9.1 


It has been suggested that schools in large 
cities retain enrolments better in times of finan- 
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cial stringency than do those in smaller places, 
because a larger student population ean resid, 
at home, with less living expense and becayse 
more jobs may be available for student aid, 4 
slight tendency supporting this contention 
shown in Table IV; this compares schools jy 
or within fifty miles of cities of at least 250,099 
population with schools in all other locations. 


TABLE IV 
LOcATION TYPE SUMMARY 





be 

: Full time ; £5 
Type of location : ne students Rs 
n -_ a 

) os 

— _— oe) S 

~ py oD he OY 

TL. a be A 





(a) City over 250,- 
000 population 182 

(b) Smaller city or 
town 


314,948 293,783 - 67 


240 265,731 239,279 -10. 





States of the Union are grouped into nine 
geographical divisions by the government for 
statistical purposes, and we have computed 
changes in college enrolments for each of these 
divisions as well as for each individual state 
(Table V). Of the forty-nine states (including 
the District of Columbia), only six showed in- 
creases in enrolment during the two-year pe- 
riod; the greatest of these was 9.9 per cent., in 
Louisiana. The greatest decrease was 27.1 per 
cent. in Oregon. All the nine divisions regis- 
tered decreases, of from 1.4 to 15.5 per cent. 
In general, New England and the Middle Atlan 
tie region held up best, although Louisiana, 
Utah and Arkansas showed increases in other 
sections. East and North Central divisions were 
hit hardest, although the worst state showing 
was on the Pacific coast (Oregon). 

The drop in business activity was much more 
uniform over all these nine divisions (Table 
VI); decreases for individual states ranged 
from 14 to 54 per cent., with most of them 
close to the U. S. average of 31.3 per cent. 
Evidently there has been, during the last two 
years, no invariable and direct dependence of 
college enrolments on business conditions. In 
fact, the correlation of the two by states 
amounts to only r=.22. 
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TABLE V 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full time students Per cent. 


Division and state Schools —_—_—_—_—_—————_ change, 1931 
1931 1933 to 1933 


So | 


% 


53,841 51,729 
3,570 3,249 
4,025 4,034 
1,918 1,890 

33,980 32,467 
2.936 2 805 
7,412 7,284 


New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic : 82 128 886 126,015 
New York 78,374 79,119 
New Jersey : 6,379 6,025 
Pennsylvania 37 44,133 40,871 


East North Central : 183,499 114,793 
Ohio j 35,874 32,219 
Indiana baties j 21,052 17,461 
Illinois ) ! 26 * 41,484 35,265 
Michigan a 5 22,408 18,908 
Wisconsin . 8 12,681 10,940 


West North Central 58 73,444 64,880 
Minnesota ; ‘ 16,954 15,394 
15,595 13,336 
15,729 14,631 
3,544 2,862 
1,834 1,504 
8,477 7,158 
11,311 9,995 
63,611 57,684 
743 744 
8,273 7,999 
7,964 6,937 
10,749 9,637 
5,677 4,993 
11,801 10,975 
7,679 7,105 
6,202 5,256 
4,523 4,038 
18,164 15,348 
5,868 5,095 
6,961 5,743 
3,581 


en bo QO 0D DO 
NruUUnnisSd 


lowa 

Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


tH Co WO 


“2 


South Atlantic a 
Delaware ee 
Maryland eas aaa 
District of Columbia . 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
6) East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 929 
7) West South Central vents : z 6S 34,746 
Arkansas itt eee Fe ge y 1,86: 1,941 
Louisiana «Ladner eet ; j . 8,923 
Oklahoma ................. : ‘ ses d f 8,735 
pic PAE be at te me 5,735 15,147 


8) Mountain kip saesaneenibes RE EES ee i 22,413 
Montana 2,329 
Idaho 2,133 
Wyoming ... 968 
Colorado ee 6,445 
NOW MeKXiCO onncccsssssscssecosssee 1,254 
Arizona 2,596 
Utah er a cs 5,842 
Nevada. ..........- 846 

(9) Pacific ........ 

Washington ...... 
Oregon oe. ESR eRe oe 
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TABLE VI 
INESS ACTIVITY BY GEOGRAPHICA!: DIVISIONS 


Per cent, normal Pp 


(1920-1924) *ercent. 


Division business activ- — 

1931.” 1933 %0 1933 
(1) New England 91 70 —23 
(2) Middle Atlantic 119 80 —23 
(3) East North Central 103 63 —29 
(4) West North Central 95 62 —35 
(5) South Atlantic 102 74 —27 
(6) East South Centra 92 71 —23 
(7) West South Centra! 84 60 -29 
(8) Mountain 94 64 —32 
9) Pacific 101 6S —33 


The unique case of Oregon is of special inter- 
est to the writer. Why should college enrolment 
in this state drop nearly three times as much 
as in its general geographical division or in any 
of the bordering states, with the greatest per- 
centage decrease of any state in the Union? 
Business conditions according to our index have 
dropped but 28 per cent. here, slightly less than 
the national average. The comparisons of 
Table VII show that the two state institutions 
have shrunk much more than the same type of 
schools elsewhere, while the private schools re- 
ported from this state have closely followed 


TABLE VII 
SUMMARY OF OREGON INSTITUTIONS 


Ty Per cent. 
vaholg Change 1931 
Symbols to 1933 


Institution or type 


Four Oregon arts colleges B2ec(a) —- 7.3 
U.S. average all schools 
type: B - 54 
2 - 7.2 
( - 9.1 
(a) - 6.7 
University of Oregon Ale(b) -27.8 
U.S. average all schools 
type: A — 7.7 
l - 9.4 
c - 9.1 
(b - 10.0 
Oregon State Agricul 
tural College Cle(b) -—36.3 
U.S. average all schools 
type: C -— 14.8 
1 - 9.4 
¢ - 9.1 
(b) — 10.0 
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national trends in their respective classes, The 
implicaticn seems unavoidable that the Univer. 
sity of Oregon and the Oregon State Agrieyl. 
tural College are now under a special handicap 
in attracting and retaining students. Recent 
reorganization and unsettled conditions in the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, with 
resultant difficulty in making adequate high. 
school contacts, must be blamed to a large de. 
gree. Evidently education must search within 
itself to find reasons for its success or failure, 
and confidence and other intangible factors may 
be of prime significance. 
CiirForD L. Constance 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
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CALKINS, CLINCH. Youth Never Comes Again. 
Pp. 71. Committee on Unemployed Youth, New 
York. 

Course of Study in Typewriting for Senior High 
Schools. Bulletin 76. Pp. 80. 41 figures. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Critical Problems in School Administration. 
Twelfth Yearbook. Pp. 383. Illustrated. De- 
partment of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tion Association. $2.00. 

ELLIOTT, EDWARD C. and M. M. CHAmpers, Edi- 
tors. Charters and Basic Laws of Selected 
American Universities and Colleges. Pp. viii 
+ 640. Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

GABLER, EARL R. and RoBERT W. FREDERICK. 
Methods of Teaching in Junior and Senior High 
Schools. Pp. xii+207. Inor Publishing Co. 

Guide Book for American Students in the British 
Isles. Pp. 104. Institute of International Edu- 
cation, New York. 

KAPLAN, ALBERT J. A Study of the Behavior 
Problem Pupil in a Secondary School. Pp. 187. 
Temple University. 

MITCHELL, Lucy S. Young Geographers. Pp. 83. 
Illustrated. John Day. $1.00. 

National Council for the Social Studies. Fourth 
Yearbook: The Social-Studies Curriculum. Pp. 
227. McKinley Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Park, No-Yona. An Oriental View of American 
Civilization. Pp. 128. Hale, Cushman and 
Flint. $1.50. 

Selected References in Education, 1938. Pp. ix+ 
190. University of Chicago. $0.90. 

Suggested Methods and Forms for Use in Unit- 
Cost Studies in Colleges and Universities. Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Reports for In- 
stitutions of High Education. 

Swirt, FiercHer H. European Policies of Fi- 
nancing Public Educational Institutions: I; 
France. Pp. xvit+179. University of Cali 
fornia Press. $1.75. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the President and 
of the Treasurer. Pp. xii+189. Carnegie Foun 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 





